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“HOW LITTLE HE LOOKS ALONGSIDE OF US!” 
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“Ends happily in a Japanese garden” 
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FULL-PAGE 
PICTURES 


with unique Japan- 
ese borders and 
decorations in color 
on each page by 


GENJIRO YETO 
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WATANNA 


“One of the daintiest little novels that have come 
from any press this season. An attractive little story 
presented in a most attraciive form.’—The Commer- 
cial Advertiser 
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Price $2.00 net 
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Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 





A dainty little gift-book for 
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GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of “The Seats of the 
Mighty” and “ The Battle of the Strong” 


The Outlook (English) says: 
““* The Right of Way’ is the right stuff—romance the royal. 
It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. It is a powerful and 


moving novel,” 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: 

‘* We are left with the mental image of a vivid, dramatic picture, painted 
in a masterly fashion. Mr. Parker is an artist, and he is to be thanked for a 
story of unusual freshness, power, and ‘ visualization.’” 


The Morning Post (London) says : 
‘* Mr. Parker has written many good books, but none better than this.’ 
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With 16 Drawings by A. I. Keller. $1.50 
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I" is the one thorough story of the war. It is 

not a compilation—it is a story. Authori- 
tative, but thrilling as a romance. It has the 
“story-telling” quality. Thorough and accurate 
as only the Secretary of War could make it, it is 
the one permanent record of the decline of one 
nation and the rise of another. It is bigger than 
personalities. It is history. It is published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Its price is 
$2.50 net. 
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In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 
Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language 

endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with 

historical instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are 
some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published in 1829, 

revised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges 

prepaid, on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you 
do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any 
additional cost to you. 


IN WRITING, STATE WHICH PERIODICAL YOU WANT. ADDRESS 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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Shepard’s Dangerous Good Character 





OME conscientious and intelligent Demo- 
erats are coming out for Mr. Sierarp in 
the belief that the Tanimany candidate’s 
personal character and ability are not 
only important elements in the campaign, 

but that they warrant good men in voting for him. 
As a matter of fact, however, such importance as 
they have is due to the confusion which they create 
in the minds of Democratic partisans who are good 
citizens and natural foes of Crokerism—or Sul- 
livanism, since SULLIVAN now seems to be the 
dominant power in the organization. In other 
words, Mr. Sueparp’s good character and fine 
abilities constitute the mask behind which vice is 
playing its dangerous game. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that a good Tammany Mayor will 
be better than a bad Tammany Mayor, but we want 
no Tammany Mayor of any kind, and we want to 
smash the Tammany organization. Mr. SHEPARD’s 
good character, in winning votes, is therefore a 
direct menace to the cause of good government in 
this city. 

The issue is between good citizens and Tam- 
many Hall. The war now on is directed against 
the rule of the city by a crew of bandits who are 
in league with vice and crime, and who run the 
city for their own pockets. The very worst ele- 
ments are in control of Tammany, have nominated 
its county and borough tickets in Manhattan, and 
have been influential in some other boroughs. 
Even Mr. Croker is too respectable for the SuL- 
LIVAN-DeEvVERY gang, which has insisted on sharpen- 
ing the issue raised against Tammany by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and other good citizens; and it 
is this gang which is seeking the retention of 
office, and, by means of office, the maintenance of 
its present profitable partnership with vice and 
crime. It is one of the most extraordinary fea- 
tures in this revel of corruption—that of the re- 
spectable Mr. SHEparpD at the head of a gang in 
which “Tim” Sutuivan, Farrett, Devery, Isaac 
Fromme, and Ropert A. Van Wyck are playing 
leading parts. 

What must happen if Mr. Sueranp is elected 
Mayor? What may easily happen if by the votes 
of well-intentioned Democrats he is defeated by 
a small plurality, but carries into office the New 
York County ticket and the borough’ tickets ? 
Mr. SHEPARD may remove the present heads of the 
Police and Fire departments, and may appoint in 
their stead as good men as can be found in Tam- 
many Hall. But it must be recollected that the 
powers of the Mayor have been greatly curtailed 
by the recent amendments of the charter. All the 
patronage of the old Board of Public Works, all 
the expenditures for street improvements and ex- 
tensions, are under the control and direction of 
the borough presidents. Who would be the 
borough president of Manhattan if Mr. SHEPARD 
saves Tammany? Isaac FromMkr, one of the last 
men whom any eareful citizen would place in 
charge of his business affairs. If the power over 
patronage and expenditure is to be taken away 
from Tammany, Isaac FrRoMME must be defeated. 
Every vote that goes to SHEPARD, because he is a 
man of good character, is likely to be also a vote 
for Isaac Frommer, who is a man of very different 
character, and whose election means the preserva- 
tion to Tammany of a treasury of millions of dol- 
lars, and of an army of tens of thousands of hench- 
men—all to be used in aid of Croxker’s peculiar 
theory of municipal government. 

Again, Mr. SHeparp’s personal admirers may 
thus put upon the Supreme Bench the man who is 
directly responsible for the police scandals which 
have brought shame and disgrace upon the city, for 
Mayor Van Wyck is the sponsor of Drevery. This 
candidate for the bench, therefore, in the language 


of Tammany Hall, “stands for” all the offences of 
which Drvery is charged, for the connection of 
the police with gambling, the blackmailing of 
prostitution, the encouragement of the vilest of- 
fenders of the civilized world. Mr. Steparp’s 
candidacy thus threatens to pollute the bench. 

Finally, if Mr. Sueparp should. be elected, or if, 
by reason of his candidacy, the remainder of the 
Tammany ticket should sueceed, the city will be 
cursed with an almost unanimous Tammany Hall 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. For some 
inscrutable reason the new charter amendments 
have replaced as members of this board,which was 
one of the best features of the old city government, 
tne natural guardians of the treasury -by its nat- 
ural assailants. The Corporation Counsel and the 
President of the Tax Department have been re- 
moved, the membership has been increased from 
five to eight, and the five borough presidents, who 
will control the patronage and disbursements of 
the public works, have been added. These presi- 
dents have seven votes—the presidents of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn having two each—while the 
Mayor, Comptroller, and the President of the 
Board of Aldermen have three votes each. It will 
be seen at once that in the event of Tammany 
success the Tammany members of this board will 
control the revenues of the city against the votes 
of either Sueparp or Low. 

The appeal of the Democrats who profess to be- 
lieve in good government is addressed to an electo- 
rate which, in accepting the head of a ticket, is 
inclined to cast its vete for the whole ticket. To 
support SHEPARD, therefore, is to support the whole 
Tammany ticket. No ticket could be worse than 
this. It was nominated in order that the partner- 
ship between the police and vice might be con- 
tinued. Its very badness shows that Tammany 
expected it to sneak in under the cloak of Suep- 
ARD’s virtues, for some of the names would not 
have appeared upon it if Sueparp’s had not been 
at the head. Mr. Francis Lynne Stetson says 
truly that the “primary duty is to defeat the 
Tammany idea of municipal government for Tam- 
many’s benefit.” The criminal idea of government 
could not have been maintained here in New York 
if a characteristic Tammany candidate for Mayor 
had been nominated; it may be maintained by the 
success of Mr. Sueparp, and this is why his threat- 
ening good character should be ignored by all who 
desire to see an end of the reign of vice and crime 
in the nation’s metropolis. 


HE traditions of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion are such that it could not without a be- 
trayal of its honored past fail to condemn the 
nomination to the Supreme Court Bench of Ros- 
ERT A. Van Wyck. It is neither here nor there 
whether these recommendations to voters result in 
oe = ree - sg hed 8 
iy anit Coin “0 act remains that the ar 
Wreck Association has a duty which it 

¥ owes to itself as well as to the 
public, and it is encouraging to find that the Bar as 
a reputable body has no hesitation in placing itself 
on record as opposed to a prostitution of the ermine. 
The surprise is that in such an organization a man 
could be found to rise up in protest against a reso- 
lution which reflects only honor upon the associa- 
tion. That a defender of this outrage upon the 
community should be found in the Democratic 
Club is no more surprising than that an advocate 
of brigandage should be found in the cave of Ali 
Baba. But that in the Bar Association’s home 
there should appear one who can see anything that 
is not unfit and indecent in the elevation of this 
embodiment of public scandal to a place on the 


York, October 26, 1901 


Benech—that passes comprehension. Mr. Crain is 
out of his element in the Bar Association, and the 
membership committee of that body should be 
called upon to exercise greater care in the future 
in the selection of candidates for admission. 


OULD anything be more preposterously 
C pathetic than the figure cut by Mr. Surrarn 
in his arraignment of Mr. Low for promis- 
ing to remove Drvery and Murpuy? The idea of 
a lawyer of Mr. Sueparp’s standing advancing such 
a quibbling argument seriously is seareely conceiv- 


The Dichup able. Not in a bad cause 


would one hear such 
of Shepard “Vas : . 
= childish nonsense set forth for the 


consideration of thinking men, and one is impelled, 
hearing of it, to the conclusion that Mr. Suerarp’s 
break-up is not, after all, so much moral as mental. 
If the latter be the case, much that has recently 
happened becomes comprehensible. If Mr. Sierarp 
has drifted into an irresponsible frame of mind, 
a more charitable construction may be placed upon 
his surrender of principle than has hitherto been 
possible. 


even 
expect to 


R. SHEPARD has had a confidential talk 
M with Mr. Croker, but precisely what was 
said upon that 
the two parties to the conversation know, and they 
won’t tell. It is very evident, however, from the 
statement that Mr. Croker was highly pleased with 
The Shepard- = tay sees — — things, 
Croker Interview lt: SHEPARD, like ‘ HAKSPERE, 
did repeat himself. It is 
highly improbable that he informed Mr. Croker 
that the Tammany ticket represents a programme 
of vulgar spoliation. Nor is it probable that he ad- 
dressed the Squire as a Burning Blot, and the 
backbone of an oligarchy which is the equivalent 
of the trade of a highwayman. Our own concep- 
tion of the situation is that the meeting was not 
an interview at all, but a pleasant little luncheon, 
in which Mr. Croker served up to Mr. SuHeparp 
a very filling salad of his own words, of which the 
candidate partook heartily. 
A pleasing picture indeed! 
The eandidate thoughtfully munching a plateful 
of burning paragraphs, and the Boss grimly swal- 
lowing a snack of cold lamb! 


interesting occasion only 


not 


N the general and intense interest in the cam- 
paign of Messrs. Low and Sueparp, the equal- 
ly important contest Henry W. 
Uncer and WittyiAmM Travers JEROME must not be 
forgotten. Mr. Jrerowe has a particularly hard 
fight on his hands, for the reason that by his recent 
activities he has the 
personal as well as the political 
hostility of the vicious. There are thousands of 
corrupt men in this city who bother littie about 
their individual safety in so far as this can be af- 
fected by the Mayor of New York, but to whose 
personal liberty the election of WitutAm Travers 
JEROME as District Attorney will be a direct 
menace. These men naturally are leaving no stone 
unturned to compass the defeat of the candidate 
who is obnoxious to them and a source of danger 
to their “ graft,” and while Mr. Sueparp and Mr. 
Low are engaged in a fierce political fight, the 
forces of vice and virtue find their strongest line 
of demarcation in the contest between UNcer and 
JEROME. 

As usual, in this instance, the fusion candidate 
stands for a drastic cleansing of the city’s morals. 
The Tammany candidate stands for the vile condi- 
tions which exist, and has to his credit in recent 
days the item that he defended in open court a 
wardman convicted of corrupt and vicious prac- 
The issue is clear and clean, and the electors 


between 


incurred 
Jerome vs. Unger 


tices. 
should not forget precisely what it is. 
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THE YALE BICENTENNIAL—SOME OF THE DECORATIONS FOR 
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The Bicentennial 





N 1850, President Theodore Dwight Woolsey, on 

the occasion of the 150th anniversary of the 

founding of Yale, gave utterance to a prdyer for 

the future, in which he said, looking out over 

the half-century that was to come, “ May those 

who shall assemble here then (in 1901) see im- 
provement and growth as great as we can trace since 
the commencement of the century.” This hope, voiced 
so long ago for the commemoration celebrated this 
week at Yale, has been more than fulfilled,-and the 
Yale of to-day has distanced its precursor in the semi- 
nal period of Yale’s history to a degree little dreamed 
of by the prophet Woolsey. 

Two hundred years’ history for any institution in 
America is something to be proud of, and to such an 
institution as Yale such a history is of special attain- 
ment. It premises at once benefits not only to its 
own circle, but to the country at large, and such 
Yale has conferred to a very large degree. Its two 
hundred years are a record of gradual surmounting 
of obstacles, some inherent in local conditions; others 
and more, coincident with the social, intellectual, and 
economic changes of the country. The republicanism 
of Yale in the days of the Revolution was no segregated 
epoch of its history. It felt with the country then, 
and. suffered with it, as it suffered and gained both 
in the religious changes of the time and as it grew 
in later years with the economic awakening of the 
country. Yale, rather more than some of her contem- 
poraries, has grown with the whole country, and has 
felt the spirit of the whole country in her own life. 
The bicentennial is the first Yale celebration at 
which she finds herself a university. For many rea- 
sons the university idea was of slower growth at Yale 
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of Yale 




















The Old Yale Campus, Fence and Brick Row as it was in 1850 


the visitor of this week, has been the lavish and 
beautiful effect of the decorations. Approaching the 
campus through the historic New Haven Green, itself 
massed with Yale blue, the eye is caught by a fairy- 
land of color extending the entire length of College 

















Yale Dramatics—The Founding of Yale in Branford, 1701, by Ten Ministers 


than at Harvard, though when it finally came its 
development was much more rapid. Though found- 
ed in 1701, Yale was not firmly established until a 
half-century later. Previous to 1750 the college 
had passed through a series of alternate retrogressions 
and steps forward. State and church questions, weighty 
in those days, the character of her early leaders, and 
the immature tutors whom the institution was forced 
to take, nearly served at times to tear down what 
had been with such painstaking on the part of the 
founders erected. But when the first Timothy Dwight 
took office in 1795 the future of Yale was assured. 
He firmly grounded the character of the college, and 
it is as much due to him as to the four brilliant 
administrators who succeeded him that Yale is where 
she is to-day. Day, Woolsey, and Porter each took 
up the work with renewed purposes, so that when 
the second President Dwight came into office fifteen 
years ago he found the materials ready at hand, and 
shaped, with which to finally construct the university 
of to-day. President Hadley has already faced the 
multitude of details of this building era of Yale, and 
in him the sons of the university see the greatest 
promise for the days to come. 

With a university plant that is the second largest 
in the country, a student attendance only slightly 
inferior in numbers to that of Harvard, with an his- 
toric past and the most brilliant promise for -the 
future, Yale has fittingly chosen to celebrate the close 
of her two centuries and the dawn of her third with 
a jubilee more imposing than any ever before at- 
tempted by an American university. Every detail 
of the celebration has been planned on the most elab- 
orate of scales. In every detail of the spectacular, 
literary, and musical programmes, and in the recep- 
tion of -her distinguished guests, Yale has left nothing 
undone to mark the week the greatest in the history 
of the university. 

The most imposing feature of the celebration, to 





Street. Every window has its Yale flag pendent, every 
building its mammoth bicentennial shield, and each 
roof and pinnacle its Yale streamer aloft, while on the 
ground-line runs a colonnade of greenery, set off by Ve- 
nctian masts every dozen feet, from which float blue 
streamers. Osborn Hall has been treated with lavish 
hand; its windows and battlements are covered with 
bunting and flags, while the doorways above the semi- 
circular steps are embowered in green arches. These 
arches form a conspicuous feature of the decoration 
scheme, and are placed at every entrance. The Phelps 
Gateway has been chosen for the central point in the 
decoration scheme, and is approached through a mass 
of evergreen, while the building itself is trimmed with 
yellow and red and green lantern-globes. Inside the 
campus the same scheme has been carried out; all 
of the buildings are profusely decorated with colored 
globes, bunting, and shields, while every window 
has its flag, and each roof its streamer. From the 
trees on the campus festoons of blue trail across the 
lawns, and flag-poles have been erected everywhere. 
Far up College Street to old Sheffield the same blue 
riot prevails, the owners of intervening private houses 
vying with the college to fill out the color scheme. 
Downtown, and through the residence streets, the build- 
ings are universally decorated also, giving to the entire 
city a gala appearance. 

But if the decorations are beautiful, the bicentennial 
committee has outdone itself on the night illumina- 
tions. On the exterior Phelps Gateway has been again 
treated as the central point, and every line of the 
structure traced with electric bulbs. The colonnade 
along College Street has been festooned with lanterns 
in various colors, while the long row of Farnam and 
Lawrence has been profusely illumined, and the roof- 
lines and towers traced with light. In the campus the 
illumination has transformed the dignified quadrangle 
into a fairyland. Every line of the college buildings 
has again been studded with lanterns, ropes of lights 
join the elms, and blazing Roman torches have been 
set at regular intervals about the yard. The Green, 
upon which thirty thousand people have been massed 
this week, has been made over by myriads of electric 
lights into a daylight scene, while the surrounding 
streets are arched by bridges of tiny lights. Never 
has New Haven attired herself so lavishly. From 
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Interior of the New Dining Hall at Yale, opened this Week 
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Osborn Hall 


the city flag-pole festoons of electric lights radiate 
to the elms on the four while smaller masts 
have been erected to add their quota to the illumina- 
tion. The City Hall opposite the Green has received the 
same treatment as Phelps Hall. Over the whole route 
of the torch-light parade citizens have spared no ex- 
pense to illuminate their houses, so that the triumph- 
ant procession of Yale’s sons passed through veritable 
gardens of light. 

The decorations and illuminations have been pianned 
to be the most brilliant single feature of the celebra- 


sides. 


tion. But the spectacular programme undertaken by 
the students is even more notable. To the average 
visitor to Yale this week the most lasting memory 


of the celebration will be the student participation— 
the great torch-light parade on Monday evening, the 
graduate football game on Tuesday afternoon, and 
the student dramatics on Tuesday evening. 

The torch-light procession wili go down in history 
as the greatest spectacle ever attempted by the sons 
of Eli Yale. It is intended to be a monster af- 
fair. For an hour and a half the long column of his- 
toric and grotesquely costumed undergraduates and 
graduates will file past the reviewing - stand, for the 
entire evening the twenty-five bands will supply music, 


fireworks will blaze, and gayety reign supreme. The 
undergraduate part of the torch-light procession is 


expected to be the most striking. First come the Sen- 
ior class dressed as Pequod Indians, in red and brown 
shirts and yvellow-fringed trousers, and wearing head- 
dresses of feathers. Then come the other under- 
graduates in distinctive costumes —the Scientific 
School Senior class as Colonial settlers, in coats and 
knickerbockers of tan-color, black sugar- loaf hats, 
white collars and cuffs, and large buckles; the Junior 
class as Continental soldiers in light blue coats with 
buff facings, buff waistcoats, white knee-trousers, and 
three-cornered cockade-hats; the Junior Scientifics, as 
civilians of 1812, in Beau Brummel royal purple coats, 
white stocks, buff waistcoats, pearl-colored trousers, 
and gray hell-top hats; the Sophomores, as sailors of 
the cruiser Yale, in white duck navy suits; and the 
Freshmen of both Academic and Scientific departments 
as Rough Riders, in red shirts and leather trousers. 


Leading the second division come the class of 1901, 
dressed as the Filipino body-guard that escorted Govy- 
ernor Taft (°78) in the Philippines. Then follow the 
visiting delegations of students, costumed in rep- 
resentative styles, and then the graduate department of 
the university, in unique costumes suggesting the 
various professions of law, medicine, and the church. 
The fourth division is madee up of returning gradu- 
ates, all costumed in blue caps and gowns. 

The student dramatics of Tuesday night are the 
second great undergraduate feature of the bicentennial. 
A large amphitheatre, seating 6000 people, has been 
crected on the campus north of South Middle for this 
purpose, and an enormous stage, accommodating 250 
men. Frank Lea Short is in charge of the pantomimes, 
and elaborate scenery has been prepared, or loaned by 
the Irving Place Theatre of New York. The panto- 
mimes and tableaux represent various scenes in old 
Yale history, including the Founding of Yale, the 


Removal of Books from Saybrook, the Review by 
Washington in 1778, and the Execution of Nathan 


Hale. This last group is the most ambitious of 
the series, and represents Nathan Hale, who was a 
Yale graduate of 1773, just before his execution by 
the soldiers of the British army. Following these 
come old campus customs, and the dramatics close 
with the fanciful scene of Eli Yale passing down the 
Senior aisle of Battell Chapel, receiving the bows of 
the students, as the president does to-day, and bless- 
ing them with uplifted hands. The football game be- 
tween a team of famous Yale graduate football-players 
and the college team on Tuesday afternoon is the only 
athletic feature of the programme. 

Not only have Yale men, young and old, contributed 
to the gayety of the bicentennial week, but hundreds 
of the most distinguished men in this country and 
abroad have recognized the eminence of Yale by their 
presence. Men of letters. of science, and of public 
life have attended, while Yale’s distinction as a na- 
tional university has been attested by the presence of 
President Roosevelt and other officials. This attend- 
ance of noted men, distinguished alike in all lines 
of intellectual achievement, and representing not only 
America, but Japan, China, England, Germany, Swe- 


New Woodbridge Hall 


den, France, and other nations of Europe, is in itself 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of Yale’s great 
celebration. Hardly before, even at other great na- 
tional occasions, has there been such a gathering of 
intelligent men. Letters are represented in a score 
or more of the most famous novelists, editors, and 
poets of the day; art had its representatives; science 
sent her most distinguished leaders from all over 
the world, polities and government sent their leading 
exponents, while there is not an educational insti- 
tution in the United States of rank that is not 
represented. The spectacle of this distinguished group 
of men in the Commemoration day procession will 
be one to be long remembered. Led by President Roose- 
velt and President Hadley, and made up of the leading 
educators in this country and abroad, and a long 
line of men known the world over in their several 
professions, it will be a procession triumphantly cel- 
ebrative not only of Yale’s eminence, but of the emi- 
nence of brains. The end of Commemoration day in 
the granting of degrees to the honored guests of the 
university will long remain the greatest single triumph 
in Yale’s history. 

Apart from the spectacular events that have been 
touched upon, the celebration has been memorable for 
the literary features, in themselves a notable feature 
of the week. In a series of publications written by 
a score of the university professors, the result of the 
different lines of work at Yale were given full expo- 
sition. President Hadley’s contribution to the series 
was in itself a notable American book, dealing, as it 
did, from Mr. Hadley’s characteristic view-point, with 
the problems ef American university training. In the 
collection of old Yale text-books, in the art collection 
of John Trumbull’s works, and in the musical side 
of the week the bicentennial has been equally notable 
with the more public and spectacular events on the 
programme. Certainly Yale and President Hadley 
have every reason to look forward with hope to the 
third century of the university’s life, if the success 
of the bicentennial and the sentiments it aroused are 
any criterion of the position which Yale has come 
to hold in the nation. 
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CHIMMIE EADDEN 
AND MR.- PAUL 


BY EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


AY, wit me hand on me heart, you never can’t size ball, listening to dere talk while I fusses around 
tell when a woman has someting up her sleeve like I was busy. 


besides her elbow. 


“De trouble is,” says Whiskers, “we is not doing 


Listen: de Duchess, being forn born, has our duty as citizens and tax-players,” he says. “We 


more tricks dan we: Americans. I suppose 

dat’s because America was discovered—for 
dere is notting like being discovered to make a 
mug quit getting gay. I wish some one would dis- 
cover France; den, I guess, de Duchess would stop 
some of de tricks she woiks to touch me for all de 
boodle I earns or wins. It’s a good ting I married 
de Duchess, for. if she wasn’t me wife, de good 
long green she has parted me from would make 
me sad. Now it only makes me mad. It’s all in 
de family, and some day she’ll get a tired feeling, 
and I can hold out enough plunks to give meself 
a day off, witout wondering where I’ll cop de price 
to celebrate wit. 

But I was going to tell you: you know de bull- 
pup what Mr. Paul bought for Little Miss Fannie? 
Well. dere’s notting about dat dog dat grows so 
fast as de size of his neck. His collars always fits 
him so quick dey makes his eyes bulge like a Willie 
who has bet his last bean on a sure ting horse dat 
“also ran.” 

Well, me and de Duchess was going into town 
de odder day to do some errants for Miss Fannie, 
and Mr. Paul says to me, he says, “‘ Chames,” he 
says, “stop at de store and buy a new collar for de 
dog,” he says, “for his collar chokes him so he 
tinks he is mistook for a nannychist. And,” he 
says, “dat is too mean a choke to play even on a 
dog,’ he says. 

Say, sometimes Mr. Paul is like Huyley’s candy 
—‘ fresh every hour.” 

So he passes me out a fiver, and I asks him, 
“What is a nannychist?” I asks. 

“T rejoice dat you has come to me wit dat ques- 
tion,” says Mr. Paul, looking as solemn as de photo- 
graph of a matinée actor. ‘Had you asked Mr. 
Van Courtlandt "—dat’s His Whiskers—* he would 
have trun a fit for a answer. But I, Chames,” he 
says, “ has made a study of nannychism; and, hav- 
ing a broken and a contrite heart,” he says, “can 
speak on de subject witout danger of applexy.” 

When Mr. Paul talks dude, like dat. he likes to 
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‘“‘And it looked most uncommon like de Old One”’ 


have someting near de hollow of his elbow. So I pulls should get togedder and teach de police how wicked 


de plug out of a pint, and I puts a glass where he 


it is for to take money to protect vice,” he says. 











“Paul, you are jesting,” says Whiskers. “ Tell 


me, in earnest, what remedy you would apply,” he 
Says. 


“Tf [ was Boss of New York,” says Mr. Paul, “I 
would hire Madison Square Garden, and ask all de 
crooks in de city to take tea wit me. Under de 
sooding influence of marmalade I would find out 
from ’em, on de level, what dey could afford to pay 
to do business, wide open. We would make a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement on rates, and all dey paid I'd 
hand over to de City Treasurer. De result,” says 
Mr. Paul, taking a peep at his glass, ‘“ would be dat 
rich mugs all over de woild would hustle to New 
York, where only crooks paid taxes. Den life,” he 
says, “would be one grand sweet song. Chames,” 
he says, “is anyting holding de bottle down in de 
cooler ?” 

* Excuse me,” I says, as I put some ballast in his 
schooner, “ excuse me, but could I trun in a re- 
mark ?” 

“Tt is likely,” says Mr. Paul, “ dat Chames could 
trun light on de subject dat would be of profit and 
use ”’—which was what de gent said when he lifted 
de loidy’s gold watch. 

“ Proceed, Chames,” says Whiskers. “ Your early 
‘sociation must have give you some knowledge which 
may benefit us,” he says, using langwudge what 
would jolt a lawyer. 

“TI only wishes to remark,’ I says, “dat *Mr. 
Paul’s plan is no good.” 

“ Indeed!” says Mr. Paul, looking as sprised as 
Little Miss Fannie when she mistook a bumblebee 
for a daisy. “I was tinking of having my plan 
copyrighted, and making a drama out of it,” he 
says. “ What’s wrong wit it?” 

“Tf de police,” I says, “is not in on your gents’ 
agreement dey would cut rates, and swipe all de 
business. Excuse me if I remarks dat de stuff is 
dere, and dey is bound to get it.” 

Bote gents looked at me like I’d asked a riddle, 
and dey was waiting for de answer. Den Whiskers 
says, “ What do you mean by de ‘ stuff,’ Chames?” 

Say, wouldn’t dat scare you? His Whiskers 
gets a glass arm twice a year cutting off coupons, 
but he wasn’t wise enough to get next to me mean- 
ing! I pretended I had a hurry call to lick de but- 


ler and chased meself. 


I says to him, like I wasn’t sprised at his igno- 







could hear de gossip of de bubbles witout a megaphone. “It is worse dan wicked,” says Mr. Paul. “It is rance, “* De ‘stuff’ is de boodle dat de gang what runs 
He jooks at de glass tautful-like for a while, den bad form. We should have classes in Etiquette for de city shakes down from de crooks; and ‘dey’ is 








he says: 
it and dose dat performs it. 
he says, ‘dat our laws lets us 
hang only de performing nanny- 
chists. When I gets to be King 


“ Nannychists is two kinds: Dose dat teaches 
I deeply regret.” 


chief of police.” he says. 


Cops,” he says, “and make de sweetest cotillion leader de shaker-downs.” 


“ Ah,” says Whiskers, looking as pleased as if he’d 
found a fiver in de pocked of 
a old pair of jeans, “ you mean 
de wicked Democrats!” 





of dis country, Chames,” he 
says, “I will make a hit wit 
honest folk by hanging de 
teachers of nannychism. Dere- 
by,” he says, “I will save de 
next king de trouble of hanging 
de performers — dere won’t be 
any to, hang.” 

De funniest ting about Mr. 
Paul is dat he looks most sol- 
emner when he murmurs tru 
his bonnet. De furder dey is 
from being next, de wiser bote 
him and Whiskers looks. 

Listen: de next day Mr. Paul 
and His Whiskers was having 
a hot-air conversatsyony on 
police blackmail, which dey is 
as wise about as a gazeaboo 
from Cohoes is about green- 
goods. Whiskers was so red in 
de face dat his whiskers looked 
like a streak of fat in a fresh- 
cut ham, and he was saying, 
“T tell you, Paul,” he says, 
“dere should be a law,” says 
he, “‘ what. would hang every 
person what took money for 
protecting vice,” he says. 

“What is de matter wit 
burning ’em at de stake?” says 
Mr. Paul, giving me de wink, 
but looking solemn as a song- 
and-dance artist at Whiskers. 
“A fire,’ he says, “is more 
cheerfuller dan a scaffold any 
day,” he says. “ Especial,” he 
says, “on a cold day.” 

“T agrees wit you,” says 
Whiskers. “You sometimes 
talk like a_ serious - minded 
young man, Paul,” he says. 
“You ought to break into Con- 
gress, to make laws against 
lowering de rate of interest. 
De ship of state,” he says, 
“needs you at de_ helm. 
Chames,” he says, “serve us a 
small bottle.” 

“Why ‘small’? says Mr. 
Paul. “ Ain’t you drinking 
anyting ?” 

“A large bottle, Chames,” 
says Whiskers. 

So I serves ’em bote a life- 





‘“‘And make de sweetest Cotillion Leader Chief of Police,” he says 





“Sure,” I says. “ Of course, 
when dey is at de bat, and when 
dey is out I mean de wicked 
Repub—” 

“ Chames!” yells His Whis- 
kers, “ you is not needed any 
longer. Go down to de East 
River and see which way de tide 
runs!” 

Well, as I was telling you, I 
sinks de fiver Mr. Paul gives 
me for de new dog collar in me 
jeans, and [I tells de Duchess 
dat I has de price. 

“Give it to me, Chames,” she 
says. “A woman always buys 
tings cheaper dan a man,” she 
says, “for a woman’s pride is 
in what she gets for de price; a 
man’s, in de price for what he 
gets.” 

So we skates into town, and 
when I waltzes off about me er- 
rants de Duchess lets on dat 
she’d get de dog collar. De 
next day de pup has a collar on 
dat fitted him like His Whis- 
kers’ whiskers, and it looked 
most uncommon like de old one. 

“Tt is,’ says de Duchess, 
when I says it was up to her 
to explain. “ What do you men 
suppose dat buckle on de collar 
is for—to make de collar small- 
er? Dat’s just like a man,” 
she says. “He only uses a 
buckle to tighten wit,” she says. 
“Tt woiks bote ways, Chames,”’ 
she says, “and I let it out.” 

“How about de fiver, Duch- 
ess?” I says. “ De long, crisp, 
clean, green bean I give you?” I 
says. 

“Tt has sunk in me bank, 
Chames,” she. says. “It was 
wort dat much to you to learn 
dat. a buckle lets out as well 
as pulls in. When we has been 
married a long, long time, mon 
ami, you will be near wise 
enough to be me husband,” she 
says. 

Say, on de level, is dat goil 
a wonder, or am [ a farmer? 
What? 











ILLIAM GILMORE SIMS wrote three 

stories, much better known forty yeas 

ago than now. about the Revolutionary 

fighting between the British and the 

Americans in the Carolinas. In two 

of these stories the plot has to do with 
the case of an American who accepted amnesty from 
the British, and later, finding the American cause was 
not lost, as he had supposed, renounced his allegiance, 
took the field again, and was eventually captured and 
hanged. The story is based on fact. There were such 
executions by the British in the Carolinas during the 
Revolution, and moralizing historians have long liked 
to point out how the bitterness bred by the harrying of 
those provinces lodged in bones of Andrew Jackson, 
who superintended at New Orleans the reaping of the 
crop that Tarleton had sown thirty years before. The 
soers are carrying on very much such a warfare as 
Marion’s men contrived in 1781, and the death sen- 
tence lately passed on Commandant Lotter, and ap- 
proved by General Kitchener, recalls the incident de- 
scribed in Sims’s book. 

Lotter was tried and convicted of sedition, the mur- 
der of colored unarmed scouts, the murder of troop- 
ers in action, the blowing up of railroads, and the 
cowhiding of British subjects and Europeans. Whether 
these specified offences amount to anything more than 
war is something that requires further elucidation. 
The sentence was executed on October 11. Two of Lot- 
ter’s lieutenants have since been sentenced to death, 
and one was executed on October 14. Other rebels have 
been hanged, and others, still, have been sent to prison 
for life. Reprisals by the Boers are to be expected 
if any British officers are captured, but unless the 
Boers can retaliate the Cape Dutch are likely to eschew 
active aid to the Boer cause. 

These grim measures will please Mr. Kipling, who 
lately urged a harsher and more vindictive policy 
against the rebel Dutch of the Cape. And really Mr. 
Kipling needs to come across a consoling incident now 
and then, for things do not go to suit him all the 
time. We heard his impassioned protest the other 
day about the latest selection of corps commanders 
for the British army, and his recent verse has had 
more polities than poetry in it, and pretty grim poli- 
tics at that. He feels his responsibility as a son of 
the Empire. and committed as he is to the subjection 
ot the South-African Dutch, it must be excessively dis- 
quieting to him to see men like Frederic Harrison 
stand up and declare that the conquest of the Trans- 
vaal is hopeless, and that England “must hold out 
something to the Boers besides subjugation. or no Eng- 
iishmian now living will see the end of the South- 
African war.” 

Mr. Kipling is less valued in this country at a 
statesman than as a writer, and many of his friends 
here will welcome on his account the solution of the 
grave South-African predicament in the hope that the 
abatement of national anxieties may leave his mind 
more free to follow literature. Some people like to 
say that his vogue has departed. His vogue had much 
too substantial a basis of talent to be easily upset. 
It may wabble a little, but his last book is very good 
reading, and while he can write as he still writes, ne 
will be read, vogue or no vogue. 





daily paper the prevalent discussion of anar- 

chism, and considering some of the remedies pro- 
posed, finds nearly all of them futile, or worse than 
the disease. The most practical of all the extraordi- 
nary remedies suggested seems to him to be an exten- 
sion of the teaching of musie in our schools. For 
music, he says, is moral education, as the Greek law- 
givers knew, and he thinks that a man with music 
in his soul is not likely to play assassin. The sug- 
gestion has the merit of not being unconstitutional, 
and that is something. To some of us who have for- 
gotten some things that we used to know, this idea 
that music is moral education may come with all the 
freshness of news. There must be something in music 
that is stimulating to rectitude. or they would not 
think so much of it in Boston. A newspaper of that 
town had in its issue of October 12 more than a 
hundred advertisements of music-teachers. They filled 
more than four columns. Boston is a fairly orderly 
place. They don’t seem to breed assassins there. neither 
do they burn negroes, and it is some time now since 
they mobbed any one. Perhaps the attention paid to 
music in Boston bears moral fruits. 

New York can carry a tune, but it is not so musical 
as Boston is. So much the better that it should 
meet anarchy with other lawful weapons. One of its 
courts has sent the unamiable Most to prison for a 
year for advocating in his paper the salvation of hu- 
manity “through blood and iron, poison and dyna- 


Plaats par GOLDWIN SMITH discusses in a 


mite.” * Crime directed against despots,” wrote Most, 
“is not only right, but it is the duty of every one who 
has an opportunity to commit it.” He was found 


guilty of utterances which, as the Penal Code says, 
“seriously disturb or endanger the public peace,” and 
also “openly outrage public decency.” 

The weight of opinion inclines to the position that 
if the danger of assassination makes it necessary to 
restrict personal liberty, the man to tie up is the man 
who preaches murder, not the man who seems liable to 
be killed. President Roosevelt goes about as freely 
as his predecessors. Mr. Cleveland, who has had 
occasion to consider the caprices of persons murder- 
ously disposed, is opposed to isolating the President, 
and would have him shake hands with his fellow- 
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citizens and meet them freely. But he thinks the 
President should be guarded with more care. 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 

there was an interesting discussion between Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. Dr. Hall, in his address, treat- 
ed of the period of adolescence, beginning in the teens 
and lasting till the early twenties. He considered both 
its physical and mental incidents; its changes, modifi- 
cations, hazards, and opportunities. It is, he thought, 
the golden period of life; the period in which the 
greatest progress may be made. He thought it was 
the popular-science period of life, and he believed that 
its opportunities were by no means improved as they 
should be. In current teaching of youth, form, he 
thought, was too much considered, and substance neg- 
lected. He noted, and apparently deprecated, the 
enormous increase in the percentage of Latin students 
in the last ten years, and declared that the high-schools 
of the country were not doing the work they should 
do, and showed no prospects of improvement. They 
were too much dominated, he thought; by the colleges, 
and fitted youths for college instead of for life. That 
was the burden of his criticism. He wanted secondary 
teaching to throw off the shackles of the colleges and 
regain its independence, and his main practical rea- 
son for that desire was his belief that the work of 
fitting for college is essentially different from the 
work of fitting for life. It will be seen that he dealt 
with a question of great popular interest, for hardly 
any thoughtful person puts a boy to school to fit for 
college without wondering whether the boy is not 
going to waste a deal of time in studies of questionable 
utility, and whether he might not much better be 
learning how electricity hauls street cars than how ut 
governs the subjunctive. 


A' the recent annual meeting of the New England 
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greater part of Dr. Hall’s address, but not with 

all of it. He did not believe in any well-defined 
period of human life, having a beginning and an end, 
with marked characteristics of its own. Dr. Hall had 
claimed boyhood as fit to be devoted to drill. Dr. Eliot 
said not so. Drill was mechanical training, and not 
especially adapted to childhood. Nor was he persuaded 
that adolescence was peculiarly the imaginative period. 
If man’s development seemed stunted between twenty- 
five and thirty-five, it was not because he had got his 
growth, but was due to the necessity of earning a liv- 
ng. It is that, he thought, that stops growth in 
most men, not a natural retrogression. He could not 
admit that there are well-defined periods of life to 
which different disciplines may be applied. Life, as 
it appeared to him, was a progress, a growth, an ex- 
pansion from beginning to end. 

He said that physics was taught increasingly in 
the schools, and that the colleges encouraged it, and 
were satisfied with their experience. The teaching 
of English in the schools was unquestionably improv- 
ing. The statistics about the increased choice of Latin 
as a study in schools he spoke of as curious and partly 
deplorable, but said that if a competent child wants 
to study Latin he would never advise against it. 
As for Dr. Hall's belief in a distinetion between the 
training for life and the training for college, Dr. Eliot 
dissented from it absolutely. Training for both, he 
thought, should be as nearly identical as _ possible. 
On that point he went on to say: “College is not so 
different from what we term ‘life, after all. A man 
develops in the university along the same lines as 
the man who goes into business. Human character is 
not different in the college-man and in the laborer. 
The same qualities achieve success in the university 
as in the factory or in the world of trade. The 
longer I live, the more I am persuaded that the great 
sources of human happiness are open to every human 
creature. Education has far less to do with the 
character and happiness and true dignity of life than 
most people suppose. If that is so, the education of 
adolescents. whether they are going to college or not. 
should be the same.” 


P 'erenter. pet ELIOT said that he agreed with the 
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ideas about education and about life. One does 

not wish to believe any more than he can help 
that life is a suecession of now-or-never chances, or 
that the acquirement of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of gumption depend upon the nice and timely 
adjustment of the genetic and the logical methods to 
the successive tasks they are respectively suited to ac- 
complish. Dr. Hall makes much of these methods. If 
one does not know what the genetic and “the logical 
methods are, it is like a nightmare to think that 
one’s boy at school may be under treatment by the 
logical method when the genetic method is the one 
his age and symptoms call for. Neither is there 
peace in the idea that by putting a boy in the way 
of being fitted for college you are putting him in the 
way of being unfitted for life. It is much more rest- 
ful to believe that the boy who is fitting for college 
is fitting just as fast for anything else that may be 
coming to him, and that what we learn with our faces 
turned towards Cambridge will still be sound know- 
ledge even though we bring up, all unwarned, in 
Pittsburg or Chicago. So if candor consents to Dr. 


"Titens is much that is consoling in Dr. Eliot’s 


Eliot’s views, they are the best for family use. And 
candor usually,does consent to Dr. Eliot’s views of 
education. He has had long experience, not only in 
devising and superintending processes of education, but 
in observing results. Very few men see more of the 
world and the people in it, from year’s end to year’s 
end, than he does. Few men have watched the fruits 
of more educational theories, as they have appeared 
in various stages of various careers. If he is an opti- 
mist about current education, the optimistic view is— 
as Wall Street says—strongly held. But, after all, 
as it is a dull man who cannot profit by his own m‘s- 
takes, so, no doubt, it is a dull child who cannot 
thrive on the mistakes of his educators. The next 
best thing to being taught by the right method is being 
taught by a wrong one. Best is best, but any way so 
that the child learns. When the pupil comes to such 
years and wisdom as to appreciate and point out all 
the faults of his training, that is educational success. 


tended to the conclusion that the six thousand 

Yale graduates who were expected at the bicente- 
nary would be chiefly men under thirty and over sixty. 
Men under thirty would go because persons of that 
age feel equal to any fate, and don’t like to miss any- 
thing. Men over sixty might go, because in them 
prudence had wrought her perfect work, and they were 
sure that no amount of enthusiasm would beguile them 
into wasteful expenditure of strength. But hard-work- 
ing Yale men, who are neither young enough to be 
rash nor old enough to have regained confidence, seem- 
ed to be thinking of New Haven this week as a place 
where sleep would come hard and high, and in which 
men’s waking moments would be full of hazards. They 
seemed to shrink thriftily from the impending strain 
upon their-energies. No doubt most of them came to 
better minds, and turned up in the procession. The 
great Yale jubilation was not a show to miss for any 
less than imperative reasons. To see any great show 
is hard work. Judicious persons of mature age and 
settled habits hate crowds, dislike to sleep out of 
their beds, are loath to break their daily - routine. 
One may sympathize with these old-fogy feelings, but 
they should not keep Yale men away from the Yale 
jubilee. A really important celebration yields lasting 
impressions to the mind. The jubilators at New Haven 
will have fun, and that is a very good thing, and the 
memory of it is pleasant. But they will also gather 
thoughts, comparisons, and inspirations which are of 
still greater value—are worth for those who covet and 
use ideas all the pains and penalties of a three days’ 
effort. : 


[ecnaea’ to casually made in New York last week 
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N amerind is not, as any one might be excused 
for surmising, an East -Indian date in a thin 
shell. That is a tamarind. An amerind is not 

a fruit at all. It is a name invented by the Anthropo- 
logical Society in Washington, and intended as a sub- 
stitute for American Indian. A writer, Mr. Dellen: 
baugh, who has published a book about The North 
Americans of Yesterday, is denounced by a reviewer 
of the Evening Post because all through his book he 
speaks of Indians as Amerinds. The Post’s reviewer 
thinks he ought to be ashamed, and there seems to 
be due basis for that opinion. A got-up name like 
Amerind may do for anthropologists, but it cannot 
hope to pass current among real people. If there 
is objection to calling our aborigines Indians because 
it has turned out that they don’t live in India, the 
simplest remedy is to call them injuns. There is no 
ambiguity about injun. Every one knows that it 
is American and not Asiatic. Moreover, it is a word 
that has come up from the plain people, and such a 
word, as we all know, has a far better chance to sur- 
vive than any remedial epithet that is thought out 
and launched by the learned. 


hardly like the real thing without the co-oper- 

ation of Mr. John Jay Chapman. Mr. Chapman 
is zealous, sincere. and energetic. His ideas abound 
in originality, and in times past he has expressed them 
and acted upon them very much to the edification of 
cbservers. That he has not been heard from this fall 
has led to inquiries. It seems that he is ill, and is 
constrained for that reason to keep out of active 
politics for a season. There are very few men in 
these parts who have more interesting convictions 
than Mr. Chapman, or more absolutely the courage of 
them. He is ill to spare. Here’s hoping for his early 
recovery! 


A ists ike to elect a Mayor in New York seems 
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life remember this maxim: Attacking is his 

only secret. Dare, and the world always yields; 

or. if it beat you sometimes. dare again and it will 
succumb.” 

On the cover of a current publication those words 
are printed. And to what advocate of the strenuous 
life do you suppose they are attributed? To a man 
who died in his bed nearly a generation before the 
Rough Riders captured Cuba. To Thackeray. 

It must be that all men of achievement, even those 
who seem most unlike in manner and methods, hold 
in common a larger share of human wisdom than most 
of us suspect. 


‘| ET the man who has to make his fortune in 
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The “Erik” ice-bound in Smith Sound A typical Group of Eskimos 
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Dinner on: the ‘ Erik”’ 


Lieutenant Peary is shown at the right; next to him is Mrs. Peary, and beyond their daughter Marie, next to whom is Herbert Berri, of Brooklyn. At the left is Clarence F. Wyckoff, and on 
his left is Captain Blakeley. At the head of the table in the background is Louis C. Bement 



































Herschel Bay and Cape Le Conte, its northern Point The Midnight Sun near the Mouth of the Waigat 


LIEUTENANT PEARY’S LATEST TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
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The Lash and the Branding-Iron 


By A. Maurice Low 











s OHN MURPHY, seaman, disobedience of or- 
ders; mutinous conduct. Guilty of charges 
and specifications. Sentenced by the court 
to forfeit all pay and subsistence now due 
him, to be reduced to the rate of third-class 
boy, to suffer one month’s solitary confine- 

ment in double iron on bread and water, then to be 
branded with the letter M one inch long on the right 
shoulder, then to carry a six-inch hollow shot at- 
tached by a chain to his waist for the remainder of 
his term of enlistment (during this time he will be 
confined to small limits on board ship); to be placed 
in solitary confinement in any navy-yard at which the 
United States ship Portsmouth may arrive when her 
cruise is at an end. At the end of his term of enlist- 
ment to be dishonorably discharged from the naval 
service, and a descriptive list of his person and the 
marks thereon to be sent to every naval rendezvous in 
the United States.” 

This was the sentence imposed upon a seaman in the 
American navy in 1860. The lash had been abolished, 
but the branding-iron was still in force, and disci- 
pline was only maintained by the most brutal punish- 
ments. An examination of the court-martial records 
of the first quarter of the last century shows that the 
ho’sun’s mates had no sinecures on some ships; on 





Charles Tensfield 


Sentenced to stand on a capstan in a heavy gale 


many vessels the sound of the cat falling on bared 
backs was heard continuously, and justice was never 
tempered with merey. It appears almost incredible 
that a man could-receive 300 lashes from the cat-o’- 
nine tails and survive the awful punishment, yet that 
li Was not an exceptional sentence is shown by the 
frequency with which it was inflicted. 

Robert Quinn, a seaman, was, in 1804, for mutiny, 
sentenced to receive 320 lashes. After having been 
flogged, his head and eyebrows were shaved, he was 
branded on the forehead, he was made to wear a white 
cap with a label, and thus adorned he was placed in.a 
small boat, in which had been erected a gallows, and 
while the drummers played the Rogue’s March, the 
boat, stern first, was towed ashore. 

Justice in the navy was dispensed with a rude and 
heavy hand even as late as the middle of the last 
century. Antonio Pinto, a landsman,* was, in 1851, 
charged with desertion, the sentence of the court being 
that “as he is a foreigner, and does not understand 
our language and is gin gma with our jaws, 
we do adjudge him to be placed as perpetual sweeper 
in the after-guard until out of debt to the government, 
and discharged disgracefully.” An example of a dis- 
graceful discharge has been given in the case of Rob- 
ert Quinn. 

They did not believe in sparing the rod and _ spoil- 
ing the child in those days of the naval service. In 
1846, John Owens, a boy, deserted from his ship. He 
was recaptured, tried by court martial, and the in- 
evitable punishment of the lash ordered—seventy-two 
lashes on his bare back. “ Case sent back by the com- 
mander of the squadron on account of the lenity of the 
sentence, and number of lashes increased by the court 
te 100.7 is the concise official memorandum. telling 
of the disposition of the case. 

In all these hundreds of cases | have been able to 
find only one showing that a court had a qualm of 
merey, and then compassion was made farcical. In 
1842 Charles Burrell, a seaman, was tried for disobe- 
dience of orders and striking a superior oflicer, and 
was found guilty of both charges, but he escaped scot- 





free “ because offences were committed in a state of 
drunkenness.” ‘ Sentence approved, but not the rea- 
son assigned for it,” was the curt comment of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

They had curious ideas in those days of preserving 
discipline and the measures an officer was permitted 
io take to make his authority respected? In 1849 
Lieutenant William Chandler, first lieutenant of the 
Nt. Mary's, was brought before a court martial for 
cruelty and oppression. The St. Mary’s, from the 
testimony before the court martial, must have been 
an extremely delightful ship for all concerned. The 
charges against Chandler.were preferred by Dr. Addi- 
son, the ship’s surgeon, who charged Chandler with 
cruelty and oppression in punishing Charles Tens- 
field, an apprentice-boy, while the ship was in a gale 
of wind and rolling so heavily as to make the use of 
life-lines necessary, by making him stand on the cap- 
stan, at the imminent-risk of his life, with the re- 
sult that he was seriously injured. It was also al- 
leged that Chandler “did strike with a trumpet and 
so severely beat William Johnson, a seaman, as to ren- 
der him unfit for duty.” 

Chandler read a long statement in his defence, in 
the course of which he said: “ Nor does the evidence 
prove that I even deliberately struck him (Johnson). 
but, on the contrary, that I merely struck, with my 
trumpet, right and left, among a crowd in a dark 
night, by way of enforcing the order which the officer 
who had been-stationed for that purpose had himself 
repeatedly failed.to get obeVved, and which was not in 
the least attended to after it had been repeated by me. 
And although I do net approve of enforcing orders 
with the trumpet, and perhaps used it in that way 
very much more rarely than any other officer of the 
deck of that ship, yet such was the extreme laxity of 
discipline on board, it was very difficult to carry en the 
duty without it.” : 

Asked if it was not a-frequent practice for him to 
beat men with his trumpet, he naively replied, * I 
may possibly have done so in the enthusiasm of the 
moment while working ship.” Glorious enthusiasm 
indeed! 

Chandler was either a very unfortunate or a very 
unfit person to be in command of men. He claimed 
that the junior officers were all leagued against him, 
and that Dr. Addison was his archenemy. At mess 
one day Addison insulted him. “TI then calmly re- 
marked to Dr. Addison,” Chandler told the court, 
“that if he shook his finger at me again I would throw 
a pair of nut-crackers at his head, which I had in my 
hand, and was using at that time.” Probably Lieu- 
tenant Chandler meant the court to infer that he was 
usine the nut-cracker. and not Dr. Addison's head, 
althoueh doubtless he would have been only too glad 
to have had Addison’s head in reach. Addison re- 
sented this threat. and “advanced in a most men- 





acing manner”: and Chan- 
dler, thinking he was going to 
be attacked—* without rising 
from my. seat, IT quietly told 
my boy. who was standing 
behind me, to hand me my 
cutlass.” Addison retired, re- 
turned with his sword, and 
standing at the end of the 
mess table. told Chandler to 
come on. No blood was shed 
on that occasion. Chandler 
offered Addison satisfaction 
at any time and_ place he 
might select; and Addison, 
taking him at his word, sent 
a brother officer to him with 
a challenge. Chandler declined 
to fight. and Addison thought 
he had been very badly treat- 
ed. As a punishment for all 
this Chandler was * suspended 
six months, and dismissed the 
squadron,”’ which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from being dis- 
missed from the service. 

Chandler in revenge secured 
the court martial of Addison, 
the charges against him being 
*mutinous conduct and con- 
tempt of his superior officer 
being in the execution of his 
office; also scandalous conduct 
tending to the destruction of 
good morals, and using pro- 
voking and reproachful words, 
gestures, and menaces.” The 
court found him guilty of 
using provoking and reproach- 
ful words, gestures, and men- 
aces, and considered that “ to 
be publicly reprimanded in 
general orders ” was adequate 
punishment. 

In fact, the extreme severity 
with which the enlisted men 
were treated and the leniency 
shown officers are of the strik- 
ing things in connection with 
discipline in the navy in the 
early days. In 1829 Francis 
N. Armistead, a lieutenant of 
marines, was court-martialled 
for mutinous and _ seditious 
conduct, scandalous conduct, 
and quarrelling, and sentenced 











William Brown 
Sentenced to wear a wooden yoke about his neck 


io be publicly reprimanded. Compare this with the sen- 
tence of Thomas Armstrong, a quarter gunner, whose 
offences were “ disobedience to the lawful orders of his 
superior officer, using provoking and reproachful words 
and menaces,” and on whom the heavy hand of the law 
fell to the extent of 300 lashes. After which he was 
reduced to the rate of seaman, confined in irons until 
the return of his ship to the United States, and then 
discharged.and forever disqualified from serving in the 
navy,and at the time of his discharge the buttons of his 
uniform were cut off in the presence of the ship’s crew. 


The Punishment of Robert Quinn 
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In 1857 Captain Fairfax, commanding the Inde- 
pendence, was brought before a court of inquiry for 
“oppression,” in having too severely punished his ser- 
vant, who had refused to perform some of his duties. 
Captain Fairfax told the court that \he had been very 
lenient, as he had only triced up his man, instead of 
having bucked him, and then he proceeded to enlighten 
the court on the gentle practice of “* bucking ” in these 
words: “It consists in putting the prisoner in double 
irons and making his arms embrace his folded legs, 
so as to allow a stick, some three inches in diameter, 
to be put through the doubling of his legs and above 
his arms, thus keeping him in a very constrained and 
unnatural position, and in which he cannot find any 
comfort. and this punishment has been, in one in- 
stance at least, continued as much as four hours at a 
time without intermission.” 

Nearly every infraction of the naval code was pun- 
ished with the cat, the number of lashes ranging from 
24 to 320, which appears to be the maximum sentence. 
In addition men were ironed in an upright position 
to a stanchion, and kept there all day long for thirty 
days ata time. The cgnstrained attitude in which they 
were obliged to stand caused them great agony, and the 
rolling of the ship often threw them against the 
stanchion and severely injured them. At night they 
were double-ironed and cast into the cells. Desertion 
was so frequent at certain times, especially from 1810 
to 1815, that the ingenuity of the authorities was 
taxed to the utmost to devise punishments to check 
it. During the year 1814 there were frequent sen- 
tences of death for desertion. In 1812 James Barrett, 
a marine, found guilty of desertion, was “ fined $5 and 
shot to death,” but why the fine was imposed is not 
made clear. In 1814 William Brown, a seaman, a de- 
serter, was sentenced to receive seventy-two lashes and 
“to wear a wooden yoke on his neck for two weeks and 
a label on his back for the same time with the word 
‘deserter’ legibly inscribed on it.” John Baptiste, a 
deserting seaman in 1814, was given 200 lashes, the 
left side of his head and one eyebrow were shaved 
bare, and he was drummed out of the navy-yard and 
dismissed from the navy. Peter Jealous was a marine, 
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John Baptiste 


Given 200 lashes, one side of his head shaved, and drummed 
out of the navy-yard 
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and a very unfortunate man he appears to have been. 
In 1809 he was apprehended as a deserter, given 200 
lashes, half of his head was shaved. and he was or 
dered to wear a ball and chain for a year. 

The frequency with which midshipmen were brought 
before courts martial and the number who were cash 
iered are very striking. This, of course, is explainable 
when one remembers that these boys were sent to sea 
at a tender age; at an age when they ought to have 
been in tutelage they were hectoring it over men old 
enough to be their fathers, and resenting the attempts 
at discipline on the part of their senior officers, which 
led to their being tried for insubordination. In this 
connection it is worthy of mention that the only Amei 
ican officer hanged at the vard-arm of an American man 
o-war, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was a 
midshipman. In 1842, while the brig Somers, chietly 
manned by naval apprentices, under command of Com 
mander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, was on her pas- 
sage from the coast of Africa to New York, the officers 
alleged to have discovered a mutinous plot, the ring 
leader being Midshipman Spencer, the son of the See- 
retary of War and who was afterwards Secretary of 
the Treasury. The oflicers decided that it was neces 
sary to make an example of the leaders, and Spencer 
with two others was hanged at the yard-arm. Owing 
to Spencer’s social standing the affair caused a tre 
mendous sensation, and a court of inquiry was ordered 
to investigate Mackenzie’s conduct. The court exon 
erated Mackenzie, but its findings did not satisfy the 
public, some of the newspapers of that day claiming 
that, Mackenzie had lost his head; that he had allowed 
his fears to run away with his judgment, and that in 
ordering the execution of Spencer and his companions, 
for which there was no justification, he had been guilty 
ot murder. Writhing under these accusations, Mace- 
kenzie asked to be brought before a court martial. 
The request was granted, and he was charged with 
murder, oppression, illegal punishment, conduct un- 
becoming an officer, and cruelty and oppression. He 
was acquitted of all the charges, and with his ‘acquittal 
closed the most celebrated court martial in the his- 
tory of the navy of the United States. 





ys New York in Dishabille. 


By John W. Harrington wa 





EW YORK city, scraped, pared, blasted, and 
scaffolded, has all summer been undergoing 
the throes necessary to growth and re- 
creation. The visitor from out-of-town is 
stopped at every street or so by a gesticu- 
lating Italian, who waves a red flag in his 

face and says, “ Waita for the blasta.”” If he is a 
wise man he stands fast until the detonation ,and 
the shower of dust tell him he may proceed to the next 
fiag station. The city is passing through a period of 
unusual change. Never in her history has Gotham 
seen so many works, public and private, being carried 
on within her limits. The visitor is likely to get the 
idea: that the place will never be done, and that he has 
come to-a city which. is devoted principally to tearing 
down the modern to make room for the up-to-date. 
New York is not always so. There are times when 
for miles the streets are not opened, and pedestrians 
may proceed for blocks without seeing a steam-drill 
or catching a whiff of high explosives. The building 
of the Rapid Transit tunnel, the erection of scores 
of buildings, the demolition of whole blocks to make 
way for great mercantile establishments, have this 
summer completely changed the face of the me- 
tropolis. i 

The real-estate operator regards all these disfigure- 
ments as beauty-spots, and the citizen with the far- 
seeing eye rubs his hands together and says that the 
butterfly is shedding its brown chrysalis. 

Buildings erected only a few years ago at great ex- 
pense are being torn down in order to make room for 
structures which will better answer specific require- 


ments. The sky-scraper and the apartment-house are 
taking the places of old hotels and places of amuse- 
ment. ‘The demands of trade are such that associa- 
tions are not reverenced, and dwellings which ordi- 
narily would have stood for a century in a less pro- 
gressive city are being razed as rapidly as the dealers 
in second-hand materials can do the work. 

Along the side streets residences, relies of the brown- 
stone age, are being converted into abodes of trade 
and industry. The fronts of the houses are taken out, 
the street is littered with plaster, cement, and bricks, 
and the sidewalk is covered with a bridge. So exten- 
sive are the building operations throughout the city 
that in many places New-Yorkers walk only in the 
highway. 

Every prominent square in the city is torn up and 
disordered on account of the feverish activity in im- 
provements. 

City Hall Park looks as though Uncle Toby were 
throwing up ravelins and half-moons on a gigantic 
scale. A crescent-shaped ditch sweeps around the seat 
of municipal government. Hundreds of laborers are 
at work making a loop for the. rapid-transit trains 
which are one day to rumble under the spot where 
the Declaration of Independence was read to an Amer- 
ican army. 

Union Square is all piles of sand and power-houses 
and unsightly machinery. The patrons of a staid hotel 
who have had fresh-laid eggs boiled just so many 
seconds, for many a year, complain bitterly of the new 
condition. The blasting, the puffing, and the grunting 
which proceed from the region which was once a flower- 


market are wearisome to those who would breakfast 
in leisurely comfort. 

As to the state of affairs in Herald Square, there 
is nothing to do but to keep still and“ maka room for 
the blasta.””. Two blocks of buildings have been torn 
down, and hundreds of workmen are busy every day 
digging into the earth as though seeking for the roots 
of a tooth which some gigantic dentist had pulled. 

At one of the restaurants there was, one day, a pro- 
digious scraping and tearing overhead. 

“It’s nothing,” said the proprietor. ‘ They are tak 
ing off the roof. I forgot to get an injunction.” 

Longacre Square is in chaos, and up at the Cirele 
there is nothing which suggests cosmos. Braces, 
bridges, and pipes suspended by chains are the most 
conspicuous objects. The tunnel of the Rapid Transit 
Railroad passes under the Columbus Monument. All 
the way up the Boulevard are bridges, cranes, and 
hoisting-drums. 

When the tunnel is completed, all the hotels built, 
every apartment-house constructed, and every street 
returned to its normal condition, New York may be a 
pleasanter place in which to dwell. That time will 
not come for many years, for a city which enjoys such 
prosperity as does the metropolis of this country will 
not cease to grow until it is dead. That is the reason 
that the New-Yorker is glad to endure discomfort and 
to see the streets piled with building materials. Yet 
for all this New York this winter will be different from 
what it has been this summer, which has led all other 
seasons in the‘ activity displayed in rebuilding and re- 
newing the greater. city. 





*  Peary’s Latest Trip to the Arctic Regions ™ 





IVE steam sealers—Kite, Falcon, Hope, Di- 
ana, and Erik—have made during the past 
eleven summers as many voyages within 
the arctic circle, traversing the route and 
returning almost with the regularity of a 
transatlantic liner. Two of the five, indeed, 
have disappeared from the shipping lists: the Falcon 
disappearing in mystery in mid-Atlantic on her home- 
ward voyage from Philadelphia to St. Johns; the 
Hope, driven relentlessly by the ice on a sunken ledge 
in the St. Lawrence—places distant from the far North. 
Even that venerable and veritable snail Windward 
has made two successful journeys, penetrating more 
than half the distance from the arctic circle to the 
pole, and twice endured safely winter’s imprisonment 
in the ice, ultimately to return safely to port. This 
revolution of the popular opinion regarding arctic 


‘navigation is but one of the minor results of Peary’s 


work during the last decade, all of which, summed 
up and taken’ together, are perhaps even of greater 
importance and of more far-reaching consequence upon 
the future explorer and the geographer than the defi- 
nite, brilliant achievements for which he has received 
the highest honors in his own country and in Great 
Britain. The arctic is no longer a mare incognita. The 
route by way of Smith Sound is as certainly traversed 
as any other sea or land on the face of the globe. 
Only adequate preparation, properly built, well- 
manned, and skilfully handled ships, are necessary to 
insure not only safety and success during the sum- 
mer, but practical immunity from harm during the 
entire year. Sverdrup’s slow yet specially construct- 
ed Fram is now entering its third winter in the un- 
known, and while the fate of the ship is not report- 
ed, there is every reason to believe that had disaster 
overtaken it tlie party would have safely traversed 
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land to settlements, whence they would have communi- 
cated with civilization. Within the arctic circle, even 
if the pole is attained, remain 3,000,000 square miles 
yet to be examined and charted, and it is therefore 
by no means the least tribute to Peary that he has 
broken down the wall of terror which has surrounded 
this great and important field; has opened it to the 
practical work of those who will follow him, and 
therefore, to an immeasurable degree, advanced the 
cause of exact science and practical geography. Typical 
illustrations of an arctic summer’s cruise are on an- 
other page. The midnight sun, which meets the trav- 
eller so gradually and so surely that it gives no ex- 
pression of surprise or strangeness, is faithfully pho- 
tographed; while another scene gives a contrasting 
and far more impressive. spectac'e, with which, last 
summer, the Peary party became unpleasantly familiar. 
The contrast of conditions in arctic navigation was 
perhaps never better illustrated than in the two voy- 
ages of the Diana-in 1899 and of the Hrik in 1901. 
The former cruised 2500 miles, having crossed Melville 
Bay in twenty hours and thirty minutes—the shortest 
on record—cruised 2500 miles north of Cape York, 
and returned, all without seeing a “pan” as large 
as an ordinary city block; while the Erik, meeting ice 
in the Strait of Belle Isle, fought her way through 
Melville Bay, and crossing Etah to’Cape Sabine, 
Peary’s headquarters,, was worsted in the encounter 
and obliged to debark the explorer, his allies and sup- 
plies, ten miles from his destination. Once the Erik 
was in imminent danger, caught immovable between 
the vertical wall of a glacier and a floe from twenty 
to thirty feet in thickness, so that only by the most 
skilful handling and admirable seamanship was she 
extricated. Despite, however, these unpleasant and 
perilous incidents, the summer’s .work of the Erik 


was. as a whole, a complete success. Peary made the 
round, which he desired, of all the native settlements, 
in practical command of the steamer, to which he 
transferred his wife and daughter from their home 
of more than a year on the Windirard. The Erik’s 
table during the cruise was wel! supplied with the 
choicest and most characteristic venison of the North. 
Haunches of venison were supplemented by duck and 
ptarmigan, by toothsome liver of walrus and seal, 
and by a great abundance of the little auk, the quail 
of northern Greenland. 

Next year, when Peary comes home, he promises to 
bring, in addition to his summer’s stock of musk-ox, 
polar bear, with possibly salmon-trout, and prepare 
an aretic dinner for his intimates, which shall be to 
them at least unique. <All the while on the ship dur- 
ing the summer the natives are at home and always 
welcome. These men row the boats, harpoon the 
walrus, and do a’l manner of work, in which they 
are thoroughly trained, while the women prepare the 
food, make and mend the clothing, and the children, 
like children everywhere, are full of pranks and good- 
nature, and furnish continuous entertainment for the 
whole ship’s company as well as for their own peo- 
ple. So it runs thet the two months of the ship in 
the North are the holiday of the whole party. Entering 
now on the fourth ytor ef exile and isolation, it is 
gratifying to know that Peary, with his loyal and 
faithful allies, is in fine condition, mental and physi- 
eal; that he will attack next spring the great prize 
and problem with greater strength and higher hope 
than ever before. “It is true,” he writes to a friend, 
“T have not yet got through, nor have I got through 
trying,” and in this single sentence are the spirit 
of the man and the source of incomparable enthusiasm 
and tenacity. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
I MAKE A POOR APPEARANCE 


HILE all these various events were 
happening upon the Solway shore | 
remained with Joyce and Meggat Faa 
upon the rocky side of the Dungeon of 
Buchan. 

The negotiations for my _ release 
were not carried on among the hills, but at some of 
the low-country haunts frequented by Hector Faa 
and known to his brother Silver Sand. 

So that I knew nothing of them—nor, indeed, did 
Joyce and I greatly wish to know. God wot I am no 
hero (as will too often appear), and in nothing am 
I less heroic than in making provision for the future. 
My mother has often warned me of this. 

“Tf your meat be well readied, Maxwell, your bed 
made, and the day fine, a book to read, or a lass to 
talk to—there ye are. Your heaven is accomplished— 
aye, though your father should break his heart and 
she that bore you lament like Rachael and refuse to be 
comforted!” 

This reproach niay be true enough so far as con- 
cerns myself, and I do not deny that constitution- 
ally I forget too easily; but my mother hath the fac- 
ulty also, and I am well convinced (and informed) 
that, as a matter of fact, my mother did not lament 
like Rachael nor did my father utterly break his heart. 
in fact, he did not take any hopeless tone about me 
at all. 

“ There never was an ill but there micht be a waur,” 
he said, in one of his proverbs; and as for my mother, 
the reader knows in what manner she refused to be 
comforted. But this is ever the lot of those who are 
born out of their due time or who cannot run in 
beaten tracks al! their days. Their sanity is doubted, 
their sincerity sneered at, their motives questioned. 
They are called selfish, foolish, vain, and though it 
be with them but the sixth hour of the day, they 
have oftentimes to bear the brunt of the midnight 
excesses of others. At least so it has been with one 
such, to which I, Maxwell Heron, adhibit my name and 
style. a 

And this is why, in the Shiel of the Dungeon, I 
abode with my friend Joyce Faa not wholly happy, 
yet by no means ill content. It was already autumn, 
and that and no other is the crown of the Scottish 
year. The front of October, so be it brings with it a 
week or so of still gracious weather, is very height 
of living. Oh! these early crisp mornings up there 
at the Dungeon, when the hoar-frost lay for the better 
part of an hour gray on the heather, and then was 
lifted away with such an elation of golden sunbeams 
set aslant from over the edge of the world, and such 
brisk whirring of the muirbirds (which I went out 
to shoot for our larder, Joyee following after like a 
young roe upon the mountains), the inexpressible 
treshness of the clean high air, the nearness of the 
sky—which, nevertheless, when you lay on your back 
and leoked upward at it, became instantly infinitely 
removed! Will ever such days come again? I wot 
not. We have grown old. 

For one cannot run the wheels back upon the tracks 
of life, nor again be two-and-twenty and out on the 
hills with a maid whose hands meet yours by instinct 
at each steepy turn of the brae. 

Was I in love with Joyce Faa? A hard question, 
and not one lightly to be answered. Perhaps aye and 
no at the one time. I was like a voung colt in a field of 
ved and white clover. I had had such an abundance 
of clover all my life that [I began to question whether, 
after all, I did not prefer plain meadow hay. 

Jasper Jamie, who had the masculine faculty of be- 
ing able to be in love principally with one and sub- 
sidiarily with half a dozen others, as opportunity ai- 
forded, all at the one time, would have had no doubts. 
He would have forgotten (for the time being) that 
there was another girl in the world besides Joyce 
Faa, and, to use his own inelegant phrase, would have 

gone it deaf and blind.” I know not why this should 
be accounted a better way than mine. For Jaspet 
Jamie, being at Orraland, would have been equally 
ready to do the same with my sister Grisel, with 
Marion of the Isle, or, indeed, with any of the pretty 
maids about—who could be induced to listen to him, 
that is. But of these there were not many, for Jas- 
per’s little frailty had become known, and the girls 
wickedly confided to each other his stock phrases of 
passionate devotion. So that on more than one ocea- 
sion our minx Grisel prompted him when he paused 
tor a word or disremembered a quotation. * By heaven 
and earth and all the powers that be—” 

(Here Jasper halted, being afflicted with a butter- 
finger memory. ) 

“I—I—ah! Mumm- 

‘IT swear that never have T loved but thee!’ That 
is what you said to Marion.” So, in somewhat dis- 
concerting fashion, Grisel continued Jasper’s quota- 
tion for him. 

Now to me the futility of such proceedings cannot 
he expressed. More than that, and what is perhaps 
of more importance, the thing itself did not amuse 
me. 

So it came about in September I was no more to 
Joyee Faa than I had been on the night before the 
affair of Harry Polwart —a confession of extraor- 
dinary weakness, as some men count weakness. 

It was at this time that Silver Sand appeared in 





the Shieling of the Dungeon with his proposition. 
It had been long delayed, it seemed; but when it 
came, then for the first time I seemed to see Silver 
Sand in his true colors, and all his lifetime of loy- 
alty and service to my parents, and incidentally to 
myself, was swept away in a moment. 

I have said that in many things I was delicate as 
a girl. But all the more, there was in me a subsoil 
of obstinacy, and when I thought myself wronged no 
one could resist with more zeal or determination. In- 
deed, I often enough bested Jasper Jamie at this game, 
for he, being large and good-natured, would give in 
rather than fight the matter out. The which I do 
not deny that I took advantage of to weary him into 
doing as I wanted him—a thing which, though pri- 
marily for my advantage, yet generally turned out 
to be for his also. For his judgment was by no means 
equal to mine. 

It was a keen autumn morning, about six of the 
clock, the sun just rising over the top of Millfore to 
the east. I went out to observe, as is my custom, the 
dawn. It was a true autumnal sunrise, rich and 
smoky, with the pinks and reds of summer all deepened 
to russet and misty gold, infinitely more lovely withal, 
like a pretty school-girl miss who, to her own surprise, 
grows beautiful at thirty. With a keen sense of en- 
joyment I stood watching the muirbirds busy about 
their avocations, the snipe circling and quavering 
far overhead, the knot and dotterel going twittering 
down to the shallow pools to wet their legs, the heron 
standing like statues in the lochs to spear eels and 
young pike, and, what was as much part of the 
scheme of nature and life up in these solitudes, the 
blue smoke-drifts from the Shieling, which rose along 
the rock-scarp of the Dungeon and disengaged them- 
selves impalpably from the verge, like mist drawn 
upward by the sun’s heat, ere they melted into the 
bluer blue too fine for human sight to follow them 
further. 

“Silver Sand!” I cried, and ran to him as soon as 
I saw him come up out of the east, as it were, backed 
by the ruddy sunrise. 

He reached a hand to me, palm upward as usual. 

“What brings you here so early? You must have 
travelled all night.” 

He smiled his patient smile—not an old man’s 
smile, though he must have been nearly seventy. Silver 
Sand did ‘not look any particular age. One might 
have guessed him anywhere between forty-five and 
sixty, for no look or action suggested old age. 

* Ah!” he answered, “I was born on the hills. 
I shall die, as I hope, on the hills. The clean-strae 
death of the house-dweller is not for Silver Sand. 
Yestreen I rested in a cave on the side of Lamachan, 
and I thought upon many things. And I had good 
reason to bethink me, for to-day I am to risk the 
friendship of my oldest friends, and the good-will of 
a lad whom I love.” 

He paused a while in thought, and looked so sad 
and so gentle withal that my heart went out to him. 

“Tf it be anything that concerns me,” I said, ‘“ make 
yourself easy. Be not afraid. I know your good 
heart. I will do even as you bid me.” 

He shook his head gently. 

“That you say because you do not yet know the 
thing it has been laid upon me to propose. It is my 


*brother’s last word. Ransom in money he will not 


accept—” 

* But — but,” I exclaimed, greatly surprised, “I 
thought—my father wrote that the matter was in 
the way of being arranged! And it was Hector Faa 
who gave me the letter himself. I am sure that 
at. that time, at least, he had no implacable thoughts 
with regard to me!” 

“No more has he at this present,” said Silver 
Sand. “He has changed his mind about accepting 
money, that is all.” 

“And tell me, then, what he will accept,” I said, 
laying my hand on his arm. “ Tell me quickly, Silver 
Sand!” 

“Some folk would not consider it any hardship— 
I shouid not myself, at your age. It is that you 
marry sweet Mistress Joyce there!” 

And with his hand he pointed in the direction of 
the Shieling, and, lo! at the door stood the girl, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand and looking out towards 
us. She was a tall maid of her inches, lithe as a 
panther, and so soon as she caught a glimpse of us 
she came bounding along the narrow rocky paths and 
threw her arms about Silver Sand. : 

“Unele! uncle!” she cried, “this is the gladdest 
sight I have seen for many a day! What has brought 
you here, and where have you slept all night? - Are 
you hungry for breakfast? I am glad—so glad to 
see you!” 

“These are too many questions all in a breath,” 
he answered, gravely smiling, while I stood a little 
aback, dumb and frozen; “the wind of seventy years 
or thereby doth not avail to answer all these. But 
if you will make a choice of one among so many, I 
will answer that. Choose it carefully, as you would 
choose a sweetheart.” 

But instead she replied with a new pair, not on 
her former list. 

“ How long are you going to stay, and is my father 
with you?” 

“T am alone, and how long I must stay depends on 
the convenience of this young gentleman.” 

As he spoke Silver Sand looked warningly at me. 


Joyce Faa looked at me in a kind of bewilderment, 
with which apprehension seemed to be mingled. 

“Is he—has Mr. Heron been ransomed?” she asked. 
I glanced at her in surprise. The words were not 
spoken with her usual slow, sweet intonation. They 
fell somehow shortly upon the ear. 

“It was upon such an errand that I came hither,” 
said Silver Sand; “that is, on behalf of your father, 
I made a proposition to this gentleman to which he 
has not yet replied.” 

Joyce appeared to gather from her uncle’s tone 
that he desired to be alone, and with a bright little 
nod and smile betook herself to her duties in-doors. 
Silver Sand and I were again left alone. 

Yet the whirling chaos of my mind was not ap- 
peased, but rather increased. by the sight of Joyce 
Faa and the look that she cast at me out of her 
eyes. It is strange to think that it was at that very 
moment I made up my mind for the first time of what 
color they were, though I had often enough disputed 
the matter with her before. But at that instant of 
time, when I knew that she was afraid within her 
that our comradeship of the months was at an end, 
and I (be content, God has punished me) was begin- 
ning to cherish hard and unworthy thoughts even of 
her, I discovered that her eves were the exact color 
ot the dark under-bark of the silver-bireh—that which 
is revealed when the top skin curls up and reveals a 
rich brownish-purple underneath, soft as velvet. 

Why this so chanced I do not know, but the fact 
was so, and not otherwise. 

“Well,” said Silver Sand, “ you heard what I had 
to say, Maxwell, and I presume from what my brother 
tells me that the offer can hardly be unacceptable 
to you. Joyce is a fit mate for any man of any 
degree. She was well educated in France, in a fashion 
to which few of the maidens of Scotland, even our 
own fair pair at Orraland, can lay claim. That she 
is fair to look upon, I do not need to inform you. 
That she is good, you have not been so long in her 
company without finding out. That she is ill fitted 
for the rough life here goes without saying.” 

*T own all that,” said I, speaking at last; “and yet 
I cannot answer you.” 

Were it not that I have also to record my remorse 
and punishment, I could not bear to write down here 
my cubbish impertinences. 

** Come—come,” he said; “ surely this is not a hang- 
ing matter. It should not take a young lad of spirit 
long to make up his mind upon an offer so much in har- 
mony with his conduct during the last three months.” 

“JT cannot, Silver Sand,’ I said, with what I 
thought creditable firmness. “I will be married to 
no maiden against my will!” 

“Ts that all you have to say, Maxwell?” 

“ All!” I cried: “surely no—a thousand times no. 
I have more to say—much more. I have also several 
questions to ask” 

“ Which I will answer to the best of my knowledge,” 
said Silver Sand, unmoved. 

“ First of all,'then—does my father know of this— 
and my mother?” I was certain that my father knew 
nothing of the matter—less sure of my mother. For 
she ever had many whimseys. 

“No,” said Silver Sand, shortly; “they do not 
know—yet !” 

“Then I tell you I will have nothing to do with 
the affair!” said I. 

Silver Sand laughed—the easy, tolerant, entirely 
sapient laugh of the man of the world who has seen 
many things and knows their outcome. 

“Of one thing I can inform you, Master Heron: 
your father and mother were not troubled with such 
fine scruples at your age,” he said, and there was 
something of contempt in his voice as he spoke. But 
to that I- was accustomed, and cared little for it. 
I had only one life that I knew of, and I must do the 
best with that, as it seemed to me, without consider- 
ing too much what this one and that other would 
think of me. 

“That is possible,” answered I; “ but then I am not 
my father and my mother—and so have perforce to ar- 
range my own conduct as best I may.” 

Silver Sand smiled. 

“Tt is an error of the very youthful,” he said, “ that 
they can improve off-hand upon the ways of their fore- 
bears. You will allow that I am well known to and ap- 
proven by your father and mother. I am trusted by 
them, and am not likely to do anything to cause that 
trust to be withdrawn. Will you believe me when I 
say that if they knew all that I know of the matter, I 
am certain they would unhesitatingly add their en- 
treaties to mine, and, if need be, their commands.” 

“Even so,” I replied, “one would be as vain as the 
other, unless I had made up my own mind. Moreover, 
how do you know that I have not another affair on my 
hands, and another sweetheart left behind me to whom 
I am betrothed? I may not have spent these twenty- 
two years in vain any more than many another young 
man.” 

He seemed for the moment a little nonplussed, and 
his countenance fell. 

“Surely not,” he said at length; “ after all, you are 
the son of Patrick and May Heron. And—I have lLeard 
of the affair of Harry Polwart, and who it was that 
saved your life. I can tell you this—if you have play- 
ed the hound, neither she nor I will be able to save it 
this time!” 

“Well, we will pass from that for the present,” I 
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said. “I may have no sweetheart. and yet decline to 
insult a woman by offering her an empty, loveless 
heart!” 

“T am informed that you have acted as if your 
heart were very full indeed!” 

“ As to that, you are at liberty to inquire of Mistress 
Joyee whether by word or deed I have done aught to 
give reason for that assertion.” 

Silver Sand looked at me steadily for the best part of 
a minute. 

“JT suppose that for a likely young man, and a lad 
of your inches, ye are aware that ye‘are making a very 
poor appearance!” 

“Tam aware,” I answered, “ that many might think 
so. But I did not count you among the number, Silver 
Sand. Jt is, as I have seen the world, better to be a 
little cautious beforehand than have the livelong rue 
afterwards.” 

“Have you anything more to ask me?” said Silver 
Sand. “1 see that it grows near breakfast-time, and 
indeed I have cause to be ready for that same. Be- 
sides, it is an exercise more useful than this barren 
questioning.” 

“That I have,” said I; “and, first, what does the 
young lady herself know of this demand?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” said Silver Sand, emphatically, 
and, for the first time, with some anger at my persist- 
ence. 

“Then,” said I, “ I am willing to abide by her verdict 
when the proposition is made to her!” 

Silver Sand flashed a look at me, as though he had 
not expected so much ; 
finesse from my father’s 
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certainly life is a longish journey, and (till recently) 
I had felt no overwhelming desire to possess this girl 
and none other, such as the poets had led me to believe 
was the necessary sign and corollary of love. 

Yet I had set ‘my word to the bond betwixt myself 
and Silver Sand, and stand to it I must. 

Grice Baillie and the other retainers of the Shieling 
came in, ate and drank silently and awkwardly, more 
like sullen, faithful dogs than men of intelligent hu- 
man kind. Then they slouched out again, making the 
same acknowledgment of rank to Silver Sand as in the 
case of the women. He said a word or two to them in 
the jargon which I did not understand, and presently 
there was Joyce busily washing up the dishes and lis- 
tening to the tales of Silver Sand about the great days 
before the world grew old and dull. 

To me it seemed neither one nor yet the other. 
Indeed, I could have wished it more of both. For 
here was I, a young man romantically captive, in 
charge of a fair jailer—in fact, provided with all 
the accessories and opportunities of a hero—and -yet 
I heartily wished myself well out of it, and a decent 
citizen of Dumfries with a shop counter in front of me, 
and the curves of a capon-lined stomach between me 
and my toes. 

Yet I was, in a manner of speaking, a hero. Every 
man must be of the tale he tells of himself. Yet what 
sort of appearance did I make in the two great requi- 
sites of a hero’ A hero must vanquish his enemies and 
make love to his sweetheart. Whereas I had merely 
gotten me a clour on the head, and been brought to 





son. 

“Which of us is to put 
the proposition before her, 
let me ask?” he queried, 
shrewdly, in his turn. 

“You,” said I, to the 
full as dryly as he. 

Now this seemed to me 
at the time the best solu- 
tion. For I had every con- 
fidence in the delicacy of 
mind which I had noted 
on all occasions in the 
daughter of the outlaw. 
No spirit could be more 
graciously full of a proud 
reserve than Joyce Faa’s. 
She would shrink even as 
I from a compulsory mar- 
riage, and I should be de- 
livered from the false po- 
sition in which I was 
placed. 

“TIT am content to leave 
it so!” I said. “ But, 
finally, tell me what is the 
alternative of my _ re- 
fusal ?” 

Then for the first time 
I saw the gypsy blood leap 
up quick and savage. in 
Silver Sand’s face. It was 
something beyond anger 
a pity for the ignorance of 
my race. 

“My brother does not 
offer you any alternative 
—save that!” 

He pointed to where over 
the shoulder of the Rig of 
Enoch we could just see 
the lean leaden oval of the 
unplumbed Murder Hole 
cutting the autumnal rus- 
set of its fringing reeds. 

“That is the alterna- 
tive!” he repeated, with a 
certain grim solemnity. 
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So, thus despatched, the three ot us went out into 
the wide, wholesome morning, full of living breath and 
the erying of birds. It is pleasant to be on Enoch-side 
when the sun shines—not so marvellous, indeed, as to 
see its surges through the driving snow-swirls as the 
short, fierce days of winter close in. Still, even so, 
and in the summer weather, there is ever a sense up 
there that somehow heaven is near, and the evil things 
of the earth remote. ‘ Not with change of sky changes 
the mind of man,” saith the proverb. But where Enoch 
is held up to the firmament as upon a dandling palm of 
granite rock by Nature, the Great Mother, the souls of 
men seem to grow larger and simpler, if not conspicu- 
ously wiser. 

This is what we looked upon: 

Beyond to the west, the massive buttresses of the 
Merrick descended to the water’s edge in myriad scarp 
and counterscarp, bastion and piled earth-work, laid 
out by engineer greater than that French M. Vau- 
barr now so highly acclaimed. 

Green snatches of turf, narrow selvage of granite- 
sand shining silver white, granite piers stretching 
out every way half-way across, with water enougi 
alongside each to float a King’s ship; fret and babble 
and lisp of live water all through this bright, stirring 
autumn day; above, continuous as the wavelets, the 
swoop and cry and blithesome clangor of muirfowl 
—such was Loch Enoch as we saw it. And the sight 
has remained in my mind, from which so many things 
more important have utterly faded. 

Silver Sand said nothing about the question he was 
to put to Joyce for the bet 
ter part of an hour. The 
girl leaned happily and 








unsuspectingly upon his 
arm, or sprang ahead, 
alert as a young goat to 
point out something new 
and strange on the hill- 
side, or to bring back a 
handful of purple black- 
berries, late ripe at these 
altitudes, to give him 
pleasure. 

“ But you have not been 
very lonely of late, 
Joyce,” said Silver Sand 
at last, “with this pris- 
oner of yours to look af- 
ter?” 

“No, I have not been 
lonely,” she answered, sim- 
ply, looking directly at 
him, and speaking with- 
out embarrassment. 

“You two have been 
good friends?” asked Sil- 
ver Sand, as directly, but 
with obvious meaning be- 
yond what the words con- 
veyed. 

The gypsy girl flushed a 
little, a ripe dark flush, in 
which, as it were, one saw 
the rich color of the un- 
derrunning blood. It was, 
to my mind, one of her 
rarest beauties. 

She glanced once at me, 
perhaps to condition her 
reply according to whether 
I was near enough to hear 
her words. Then she re- 
plied to me, and not to 
Silver Sand. 

“We have been good 
friends, you and I—is it 
not so?” 

She turned upon me as 
she spoke with a question- 
ing unmistakably foreign. 
I had been lingering sul- 
lenly a step or two behind, 
making, us Silver Sand 
had truly remarked, no 
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fast was well over 

that anything more 
was said upon the subject 
which Silver Sand had sprung upon me so suddenly. 
During the meal Joyce regarded her uncle with spark- 
ling eves, and it was plain that he was a high favorite 
with her, as indeed he was everywhere. Meggat Faa, 
though obviously no little in awe of the head of the 
name and clan, chattered incessantly, sometimes in 
some dialect unknown to me (for these gypsy folk have 
a language or jargon of their own) and sometimes in 
the ordinary Scots’ of the country-side. 

It struck me as curious that upon his first entrance 
into the Shiel of the Dungeon both Meggat and Joyce 
took Silver Sand by the hand and kissed a thick silver 
ring which he wore upon his little finger. I knew not 
the meaning of this rite, nor did I ask, for I had other 
things to think of. But I doubt not it was some relic 
of the ancient fealty to the anointed King of the Gyp- 
sies—the true el Rey Absoluto of the most ancient and 
absolute monarchy in the world. 

Yet all passed without any notice taken, being as 
quickly over and done with as our shaking of hands, 
a thing too common to be either noted or dwelt 
upon. 

Joyce, in the intervals of her serving, sat at the 
table’s end, her pretty chin sunk upon her hand, and 
her eyes shining with good-will upon her uncle, yet 
not disregarding me, where I sat opposite, glooming 
with the black dog on my back, grinding my teeth to 
think what a fool I was, and yet for the life of me not 
able to help it. 

Yet so long as the breakfast lasted, and the three of 
us abode in the Shieling, we gat no further forward, 


[ was not until break- 


though all the time I was cudgelling my brains as to 


what I should say or do. Joyce Faa was my friend of 
many weeks, my comrade, the companion whom in my 
walks I certainly preferred to all others. But equally 


‘“‘He has chosen Death rather than Me,”’ she repeated 


my prison-house like a bale of goods without striking a 
blew. 

Still worse, here was a maiden fair as the goddesses 
of old time, in a manner of speaking. at my disposition 
—yet I did not know whether I wanted her or not, and, 
like a poltroon, hung tardy-foot on the apex of my fate. 
Truth to tell, my mother had spoiled me, and I had 
been so much with women, and they had made so much 
of me, that, like an apprentice in a sweetstuff-shop, 
I had grown not to care about any of them. 

God forgive me for being such a conceited ape! But, 
at any rate, I was made to smart for it. 

1 could see Silver Sand edging the conversation round 
to get us both out of the house. ‘ Would Meggat 
come out on the hills for a breath?” “It was years 
since she had trodden the white beaches of Loclt 
Enoch.” “It would remind her of the days when he 
travelled the country with his donkey, and by selling 
sharpening-sand for the ‘strakes’ of the mowers, earn- 
ed his name of Silver Sand.” 

“Na, na,” cried old Meggat, holding up her hands in 
horror of the suggestion; “ never on this side of Daith’s 
river will the een o’ Meggat Faa, that was born o’ the 
Kers o’ Blackshiels on the Border Side, seek to rest on 
the bluidy shores o’ Enoch or on the Pit o’ Sheep, frae 
whilk was ta’en oot nae fewer than seventeen bodies o’ 
strong men. Na, na; it’s bad eneuch as it is, to ken 
that it lies awa back there ahint the cliffs o’ Buchan’s 
Dungeon. But how you, John, that’s a Faa born, and 
the King o’ a’ the folk o’ Egypt, can bide to look on 
that valley o’ destruction is mair nor I can tell! But 
gang ye, gang ye blithely. Maybe ye will learn the sec- 
ond generation to mind what the second has forgotten, 
and, indeed, what nane but puir auld Meggat, that is 
as good as dead, ever gies a thocht to!” 


good appearance for one 
of my age and parentage. 
And I did not reply to her 
question. 
“ Joyce,” said Silver Sand, without an alteration 
of voice, and as if he were commenting upon the 
scenery, “ your father has ordered you to marry this 
young man. Are you willing to obey?” 

She uttered a little, quick cry, and in a moment 
straightened herself as a wild fawn might do, stricken 
while peacefully grazing by the hunter’s bullet. If 
I might say so, the words of Silver Sand seemed to 
splash her very life’s blood. 

Then, if I had been hard-hearted, I might have dis- 
tinguished a complete study of emotions. But, foolish- 
ly indurating my heart, I saw nothing except that 
this proud, shy creature of the hills and glens had 
certainly known nothing of the matter. She was more 
innocent of it far than I. 

lor some time she tried hard to regain composure 
and ask a question, but her tongue refused its office. 
She could only look helplessly from Silver Sand to 
me, and from me back again to Silver Sand. I 
cursed her uncle for the brutal abruptness of his 
question. But now I see well why he did it thus. 
God-forsaken, worthless fool that [I was, he did it 
to shame me by the sight of the sweet, fierce creature’s 
pain. 

A cat-o’-nine-tails across my back would have fitted 
me better than such consideration. 

But at this time I had no bowels—and so I knew 
myself for a man. Yet, to do me justice, I never 
meant in any manner to wrong or to hurt her, 
or to do anything that had not in it right and 
honor. 

“T do not understand,” her lips said at last, the 
words, as it were, straining past many barriers. 

“Your father demands, as the price of this young 
man’s freedom, that he should marry you,” suid Silver 
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Saud, with his pitiless precision; “what have you 
to say to such a_ proposal?” 

Joyce Faa lifted one long glance at me where I 
stood petulantly kicking up the white sand on the 
margin of the baylet. It was such a look as had 
never crossed me before. It seemed to explore me 
to the depths of my soul. The eyes of the maid— 
for well did I know her to be the purest and the 
truest maid God had made—rested on me a long mo- 
ment, as if to make certain of my mind with regard 
to her, or, it might be, to give me space for repentance. 
But I, pitiable hound, did not respond to her eyes— 
not, it is some comfort to reflect, from any lack of 
love, but because my wretched pride would not allow 
me to take even the thing that I most desired upon 
compulsion. 

Well I wot if my appearance had been poor before. 
it was dastardly now. I let Joyce Faa’s appeal fall 
to the ground. And, as [ say, the only consolation 
is that I have suffered, liver and skin, soul and mar- 
row, for that moment’s cowardice. As, indeed, I have 
richly deserved. 

Then at last she spoke, drawing herself up haughtily 
and like a princess, as, indeed, she was. Pride, wo- 
man’s best coadjutor, had come to her aid, and any 
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love there might have been in her heart for Maxwell 
Heron was, for the time being at least, sent to its 
own place. 

“T will never marry this man while heather grows 
and woods are green,” she said; “no, not though I 
were to be all my days a handmaid in the house of 
the stranger!” 

And I thought that as she spoke these cruel words 
Silver Sand nodded his head approvingly. 

But he went on to do his commission according to 
the terms thereof. 

“T do not think you understand,” he said, gently; 
“this young man, Maxwell Heron, younger of Rathan, 
is presently held a prisoner under ransom. Now, this 
present offer is not an alternative between the payment 
of a sum of money and a proposition of marriage. This 
young man must choose whether he will marry you 
—or die!” 

“And he has chosen Death—rather than me!” she 
said. 

There was divine fire in her eyes as she spoke, and 
she drew herself up till she seemed tall as a queen of 
tragedy. 

“He has chosen Death rather than me!” she re- 
peated. 


Whereupon I made haste to explain that I had not 
yet given any answer. I tried to tell her that I had 
left the answer to her, and promised to abide by her 
word; but she would listen to nothing. And I am 
bound to say I admired her for it. She was wholly 
and perfectly in the right. 

--She waved her hand with the back towards me. 

“You did answer—or, rather,’ she said, “if you 
did not answer, that is all the answer I need—now 
and to all eternity!” 

And, being made crosswise, as a woman is made, I 
admired her more than during all the months I had 
passed in her company. 

Then she turned her about. 

“T will leave you two to your discussion!” she 
said. And with that walked proudly away up Loch 
Enoch side, leaving the two of us standing like statues 
gazing after her. And I scarcely need to say that no 
queen going to execution, with the consciousness of 
‘the proud obligement of race and wrong upon her, 
ever walked more nobly erect than this daughter of 
Hector Faa, the gypsy outlaw, to her poor swallow’s 
nest of clay and wattles among the cliffs and the 
Dungeon. 

To be Continued. 
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HE BOOKMAN for October 

“Chronicle and Comment” with 

paragraphs on the bad breaks of some au- 

thors, and particularly the author of 

When Knighthood was in Flower, which 

the writer of the paragraph thinly dis- 
guises under the title When Chivalry was in Bloom. 
The Bookman seems to think that Mr. Charles Major, 
the author of this popular novel, is in danger of tak- 
ing himself too seriously and of making himself 
ridiculous. It has an amusing account of the first 
night’s performance of the dramatization of Mr. Ma- 
jor’s novel in his own city of Indianapolis, and tells 
how the author was called to the foot-lights, after the 
curtain had fallen on the last act, and how he ad- 
dressed a few words to the people of his native city. 
Now I see no harm in Mr. Major’s doing this, nor in 
his rernarks, which were made in the free-and-easy man- 
ner of cne who was talking to people many of whom 
had known him as a boy. But the Bookman rather 
ungraciously makes Mr. Major a butt for ridicule, and 
rubs it in by quoting the concluding words of his 
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speech, and omitting, or at least missing, the humor 
of their application: “ Little did I think in those 
days.” Mr. Major is quoted as saying, “that the 
time would come when [ should be standing here, as 
{ am standing to-night before vou all, in that fierce 
white light which beats about the throne.” Any one 
who knows Mr. Major knows him for a sensible, level- 
headed lawyer and sane gentleman, and will under- 
stand the frivolous liberty which he took with the 
poet, when it is explained that the fierce white light 
whick beat about him fell from the caleium burning 
in the wings, flooding the regal scene on the stage 
from which the royal presence of Henry VIII. and his 
royal sister Mary Tudor had just passed! 


The story that has for its central motif the aspira- 
tion of Richard Lovelace’s couplet, 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more, 





is eternal in its pathos and power to interest all read- 
ers. The King’s Messenger is another variant on this 
theme in fiction, but with a new setting and a fresh 
treatment that make the old story an ever-new one. 
The scene is laid in the old New Orleans of the early 
colonial period, and the story is of one Jeanne Poché, 
who comes to New Orleans as the King’s messenger. 
Her high-born coquetry and passion are matched by 
Captain Laville’s daring and chivalry, and the tale 
of their impetuous love and the dangers that beset 
them and waylay them on every hand before they 
gain their reward is of the kind that carries one out 
of the workaday world and gives fancy the rein for 
the nonce. Mrs. Suzanne Antrobus Robinson, the au- 
thor of The King’s Messenger, lives in Detroit, and is 
the daughter of Mr. John Antrobus, the artist. Born 
in New Orleans and educated in a convent there, she 
has frequently revisited the scenes of her early years 
since migrating with her husband to Detroit, and 
indeed it was on one of these Southern trips some years 
ago that she stumbled upon the material from which 
she drew the story of that olden time when Louisiana 
was a little French colony. A small black box, a packet 
of letters, a faded miniature, hidden away and _ for- 
gotten for nearly two centuries—that was all; but how 
suggestive and eloquent of romance and tragie pas- 
sion they were may be discerned in the story which 
Mrs. Robinson has unfolded from these scant mate- 
rials. 


New Orleans is associated in fiction with the name 
of Mr. George W. Cable, just as Kentucky is with that 
of Mr. James Lane Allen and New England with Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, but in his new novel, The Cavalier, 
for once Mr. Cable is outside of the purlieus of 
“dear old New Orleans,” and it is only in glimpses 
that we catch its magic in the charming coquetry 
of the soldier - boy’s little sweetheart, Camille. But 
the unforgettable magic of Mr. Cable’s style—the 
magic of Old Creole Days, The Grandissimes, and 
Bonaventure—exercises its old spell in the pages 
of The Cavalier, and adorns a story’ which is one 
of the best Mr. Cable has ever given us. The un- 
definable charm that graces Mr. Cable’s women is felt 
again in Charlotte Oliver, but more than all of Mr. 
Cable’s heroines she has the tragic qualities of wo- 
manhood. Most of Mr. Cable’s creole women are 
ghostlike, and flit to and fro on the page, but this 
Southern woman, fraught with tragic possibilities, 
brave and strong in her pas- 
sionate affection for her lover 
and her country, is intensely 

















second, it can scarcely be reckoned as his last work, 
as it was written for the most part some years ago, 
previous to his serious illness in this city. But dis- 
carding its title to being seriously appraised as fic- 
tion, and judging it by another standard, one 
cannot help admiring the marvellous knowledge of 
Indian lore and legend, and the wonderfully graphic 
power with which Mr. Kipling has wrested the hid- 
den and remote treasures of a mysterious land for 
us, and laid his tribute at our 
feet. No other than the pen 
of a Kipling could have pic- 





alive. The Cavalier is a story 
laid in one of those eddies of 
the civil war, in Copiah Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, where the scouts 
of the opposing forces kept up 
a continual conflict, now gain- 
ing ground and now losing it. 
But although the noise of war 
resounds through the book and 
gives action to the story, the 
romance of Lieutenant Ferry 
and Charlotte Oliver is the 
main theme, and Charlotte her- 
self dominates the book from 
the first chapter to the last. 
It may be interesting to know 
that the narrator of the tale is 
a youth of nineteen, whose ex- 
perience may be said to have 
taken on color from Mr. Cable’s 
own experience, when, as a boy, 
he served as a_cavalryman, 
along with his brother, under 
similar circumstances. 


In my admiration for Mr. 
Kipling’s best work I yield to 
none, but I must protest against 
swallowing Kim, his latest 
book, with the general chorus, 








tured in such startling, vivid 
flashes, the inner life and cus- 
toms of India, and made them 
pass before our eyes with the 
animation of a cinematograph, 
or unfolded the magic and 
color of the Orient in his pages 
like a richly woven and em- 
broidered tapestry of antique 
splendor, upon which we gaze 
with wonder. As a sort of itin- 
erary of his travels through 
certain parts of India and his 
sojourn there, Kim is unique, 
but as a novel it fails. It lacks 
the vitalizing spark, the crea- 
tive touch, the power to “ shoot 
the soul ” into the creatures of 
his imagining. Even his mys- 
ticism is unconvincing, and 
does not appeal to us as does, 
for example, the mysticism of 
Mr. Isaacs. But for what Mr. 
Kipling has given us, and not 
for what his zealous friends 
and critics would claim for 
him, we are duly thankful. Kim 
is not a novel, but an allegory 
of the modern spirit expressed 
in Oriental. symbolism by an 
Occidental. The East has come 








as his best work of fiction. In 
the first place, it is not what 
I would call a novel, and in the 


As seen by Max Beerbohm 


out of the West. 
JAMES MACARTHUR. 
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A Scene from the Second Act of ‘Sif I were King” at the Garden 
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CURRENT ATTRACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK THEATRES 














MONG the several attractions at the New York 
theatres this season have been two notable 
dramatizations of erstwhile popular books, 
and one tragedy based upon the career of 
a cavalier poet of the days of Cromwell. 
Despite the fact that only one of these 

productions—* The Bonnie Brier Bush “—has _ sur- 
vived to this writing, I should say that they have 
been, each in its own way, the most worth while of 
the many new efforts of the season. Each possesses 
a dignity and a character of its own, which most of 
the other new ventures of this variegated dramatic 
season have lacked, and while I should not have regret- 
ted it deeply had I missed the Don Caesars who have 
been swashbuckling at two different points on Broad- 
wav, | should have counted it a distinct loss had I 
heen unable to see Miss Galland in “ The Forest 
Lovers,” Mr. Stoddart in * The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
and, above all, Mr. Sothern in ‘* Richard Lovelace.” 
The fact that “The Forest Lovers” and “ Richard 
Lovelace ~ have been withdrawn from the stage—tem- 
porarily only, [ hope-—gives to mention of them at 
this time the aspect of an inquest, a sort of post-mor- 
tem investigation, possibly, but I venture a brief word 
of praise at this time for the reason that it is deserved, 
and would before now have appeared in extenso in 
these columns had not a more momentous 
drama been enacted upon the national stage. 


derful command of stagecraft and almost exact know- 
ledge of the dramatic needs of the spectator, has sup- 
plemented Mr. MacArthur’s efforts with such effect 
that “ The Bonnie Brier Bush ” is the most satisfactory 
dramatization of a popular book that has appeared. 
I would observe parenthetically that our managers 
would do well to profit by this example of how the 
thing should be done. A combination of literary and 
localized sympathy with real dramatic skill would 
spare the community the infliction of such abortive 
efforts as we have seen in the dramatizations of Rich- 
ard Carvel and Janice Meredith, for instance, in both 
of which we discerned more of the flavor of the foot- 
lights than of the American Colonial period, and so 
little of Messrs. Churchill and Ford that, but for the 
names of the plays, none would have thought of these 
gentlemen in connection with the dramatizations. 

The fine work of Mr. Stoddart is ably supplemented 
by that of Mr. Reuben Fax as Posty, whose humor 
throughout is unflagging, and by the impersonation of 
Dr. MacLure by My. Jennings, in which, slight as is its 
bearing upon the plot, no portion of the rough tender- 
ness of Dr. Watson’s original is sacrificed, although 
Mr. Jennings fails to realize adequately our physical 
conception of the part. The balance of the company 
fit nicely into their allotted réles, but call for no 


must sign his own death-warrant. The working out 
of the plot requires four acts. 

Mr. McCarthy has handled his material admirably. 
The one criticism which cari be made of his work is 
that the play is, perhaps, too literary to become 
popular. There is too little action and too much 
dialogue. The play lacks supreme moments—great 
climaxes. On the other hand, it is full of fine lines 
and ringing speeches. Mr. McCarthy has caught the 
spirit of the time, and if there’ are occasional lapses 
of diction and too many cheap colloquialisms, these 
may be easily corrected. The finale is weak, but 
this is due, doubtless, rather to managerial demands 
than to any lack of poetic feeling on the part of the 
author. The best thing which can be said of the play 
as a whole is that it is far too good a piece of work 
to be allowed to pass out of sight after a brief run. 
It is eminently worthy of preservation in book form. 

Mr. Sothern, in the character of the poet, gave a 
finished and entirely satisfying performance. The 
role, unfortunately, allows him but small opportunity 
to show himself at his best, and his interpretation of 
the character of this mad “ master of arts’ and “ mak- 
er of verses ” will do less to add to his reputation than 
his brilliant work in the play of “ Richard Lovelace,” 
which he has just withdrawn. Mr. Sothern is always 

a pleasing actor, if never quite a great one. 
His Vilion was all that good taste, hard study, 





consideration of which has precluded the pos- 
sibility of due discussion of other matters. s 

No record of the dramatic year could be 
complete which failed to note the excellent sin- 
cerity of Mr. Sothern’s work in “ Richard Love- 
lace.” and the very charming, thoughtful qual- 
itv of Miss Galland’s interpretation of Mr. 
Hlewlett’s beautiful romance. There was mind 
hack of both of these productions, and_ the 
pleasure one derived from a contemplation of 
the themes presented was rather intellectual 
than otherwise. I should not like to say that 
their brief continuance upon the stage serves 
ats an indictment of New York’s_ theatrical 
taste, for both plays contained elements which 
would militate against that popularity which 
is an assurance of an enduring season. Mr. 
Sothern’s play was too harrowing to please the 
normally elevated taste, and the talents of Miss 
(Gialland as an impersonator of character are 
not yet sufliciently developed to lift her work 
from the level of mere prettiness and clever- 
ness to that of real strength. It would require 
such a following as Sir Henry Irving’s Lyceum 
Theatre used to have to give a whole season’s 
life to “ Richard Lovelace,” and an affectionate 
liking for a complete organization, such as 
Daly’s company enjoved twenty years ago, to 
carry even so pleasing a production as “ The 
Forest Lovers” over a considerable portion of 
the winter. IT should say that had these con- 
ditions existed both plays, as they have been 
presented this autumn, would still be running 
profitably, and the highest praise T can confer 
upon Mr. Sothern’s effort and upon that of 
Miss Galland is that the first suggested the 
thought of Irving’s palmy days in London, and 
the latter that of the exquisite refinement of 
the culminating peried of Daly’s company in 
the production of “ The Forresters.” 

I am sorry for the belated home-comers of 
New York in that they have lost the oppor- 
tunity to see these productions. They are a 
pleasant memory. 








and excellent abilities could make him. Miss 
Cecilia Loftus, of vaudeville fame, who at- 
tempted the rdle of the Lady Katherine, was 
charming in appearance, but lacking in the 
force and magnetism which the part demanded. 
Mr. Wilson, as the crafty King, was more than 
acceptable. Miss Suzanne Sheldon, an Ameri- 
can girl who has already made a notable success 
in Londen, as the wanton Huguette, shared 
fairly with Mr. Sothern the honors of the third 
act. It is to be hoped that in some later pro- 
duction Miss Sheldon may be seen in a part 
which will give a wider scope for her very 
evident talent. 

The play is faultlessly mounted and deserves 
success. 


drawal of “ The Forest Lovers” from the 

stage of the Lyceum is intensified by the 
quality of ti.e play which Miss Galland has 
chosen as its successor. “ The Love Match,” 
by Mr. Sydney Grundy, cannot be said to be a 
good selection, and suggests the idea that it 
was extricated from a forgotten pigeon-hole 
to meet a demand which the author was other- 
wise unable to fill, The main story centres 
about a young woman who in her early days, 
in a moment of infatuation, married a scala- 
wag who becomes a jail-bird and deserts her 
before the rise of the curtain. That she is 
wedded to this precious person is unknown to 
any of her associates, with the exception of a 
termagant maiden aunt, in whose favor she 
is apparently disinherited by her outraged par- 
ents. The hero, with whom she is of course in 
love, is not aware of the matrimonial complica- 
tion which prevents her yielding to his court- 
ship, until he surprises the young woman and 
her husband at midnight in the drawing-room 
of the girl’s home, the latter having forced an 
entrance to the apartment on burglarious in- 
tent. The discoveryis overwhelming to thehero, 
but he rises to the oceasion,and for the woman’s 


Te: regret that one feels over the with- 








= 11k Bonnie Brier Bush.” however, is still 

With us. and it seems to me to be as in- 

genious a dramatization of a popular 
hook as has vet been presented. Furthermore, 
it is exceedingly well acted. Entirely apart from the 
personal attachment most of New York’s theatre-goers 
feel towards that sterling veteran J. H. Stoddart, 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush” has intrinsie elements of 
success. Mr. Stoddart’s Lachlan Campbell would have 
nade a reputation for this actor even if he had hith- 
erto lacked it. The réle fits him with that precise 
nicety that has made Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle a 
perennial attraction, and Mr. Stoddart is to be felici- 
tated that upon his first appearance as a star every 
curve of the figure of his genius is shown by the gar- 
nent his playwrights have eut for him. 

I have ealled the dramatization ingenious for the 
reason that the authors have constructed from a num- 
her of short stories a play which leaves undisturbed 
the special charm which made Dr. Watson’s work so 
notably successful. The notes of sincerity, of realism, 
of humor, and of pathos have all been retained, none 
sacrificed for the intensification of any other, and all 
blended into a harmonious whole which is pleasing 
to almost every grade of theatre-goer. There is as 
much for the orchestra chairs and the boxes in the 

jonnie Brier Bush” as there is for the gallery, and 
each class leaves the theatre at the close of the per- 
formance thinking that this is his kind of play. 
The reason for this is simple. The authors have ap- 
proached their work with an unusual equipment of 
sympathy and dramatic skill. Mr. MacArthur, like all 
Scotechmen in this country, holds the Seottish atmos- 
phere in tender reverence. and nothing of the idyllic 
flavor of MacLaren is lost in his handling of the theme. 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, in collaboration, with his won- 





Suzanne Sheldon 
Now appearing with Mr. Sothern in ‘*‘If I were King.” 


special comment other than that they do their work ac- 
ceptably and well. There are dancing and singing in 
plenty in “ The Bonnie Brier Bush,” and the picture 
in the large is interesting, convincing, and wholesome. 


menting on his appearance in a new role the chief 

consideration should be given to the play rather 
than to his interpretation. Yet this must inevitably 
be the case in any consideration of Mr. Sothern’s pro- 
duction of Justin Huntly MeCarthy’s new drama, “ If 
I were King.” 

Looking over the plays of the past two or three years 
which have been produced in New York, it is diffi- 
cult to recall any one, of English or American author- 
ship. of such distinct literary value and so rich in po- 
etic beauty and romantic charm as this. 

It is not a new story which Mr. McCarthy has taken 
as the basis for his plot. Louis XI., masquerading 
about Paris, happens upon Francois Villon, the 
renegade poet. Villon has fallen a victim to the 
charms of a fair lady of the court beloved by 
the Grand Constable of France. To free her from his 
unwelcome attentions Villon picks a quarrel with the 
Constable and wounds him in a fair fight. Louis, 
supposing the Constable dead, and pleased to have him 
out of the way, charmed with the bravado of the poet, 
vet angered at his insolent criticism of the King, con- 
ceives the mad idea of making Villon himself Constable 
of France for the period of one week. At the end of 
this period the poet must either have won the hand 
of the lady of his love, or, in his capacity of Constable, 


[ is, perhaps, unfair to the player that in com- 


sake lets the husband escape, whereupon the 
husband, in order that the story may end hap- 
pily, very properly goes off and drowns him- 
self. This is the substance of “ The Love 
Match,” and it is hardly necessary to add that 
at ne point does it touch upon real life or make any 
special appeal to the sympathies of the audience. 
The play is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; it is talky 
to the degree of boring, and the wit of the dialogue, 
if there be any, is certainly not pitched to the key 
of American appreciation. Mrs. Walcott, as the ter- 
magant aunt, and Mr. F. C. Bangs as an aged and 
happy-go-lucky uncle, are at times mildly amusing, 
and certainly make much of very limited opportuni- 
ties, but it is beyond the scope of their powers to 
infuse anything like a genuine note of fun in a com- 
position so essentially dull and uninteresting. 

Miss Galland’s rdle—that of the unhappy wife—is 
likewise irremediably devoid of appealing qualities, and 
undeniably great as are the personal charms of this 
young actress, it must be confessed that she cannot 
lend the guise of attractiveness to it. She tried hard 
enough—so much so, indeed, that those who watched 
were conscious of the effort, which is a sure indication 
that she and her réle were not suited to each other. 

The balance of the company were acceptably good 
in the work they had to do, Mr. Stanford confirming 
by the sincerity of his effort the very excellent im- 
pression made in “The Forest Lovers.” He is a 
young actor of that fine calibre that makes a good 
leading man in a good stock company, whose greatest 
mistake—like that of Miss Galland—would be his 
venturing upon the boards as a star. 

Indeed, the chief merit of this performance at the 
Lyceum is that it brings to the front a well-pro- 
portioned stock company, whose continuance as a 
compact organization would be of distinct advantage 
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to 


the 


Man who first 


struck Oil 


HE man who first “struck oil” 


A Monument 
will not be forgotten, for a monu- 


I ment to his memory was unveiled 


on October 4 at Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
where his nameless grave has so far 
stopped the broad avenue of the little 
cemetery from climbing the hill at its 
back. Nestling now as a shrine at the 
base of this wooded hill and confronting 
the avenue approach is the imposing mon- 
ument to Drake, whose lucky stroke first 
set in operation the vast oil interests of 
this country and made possible the enor- 
mous fortunes of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. And it is in perpetuation of this 
sentiment of indebtedness that H. H. 
Rogers, Esq., of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has erected this monument as a 
tribute to Drake, and in personal commem- 
oration of the fact that forty years ago 
he rode into Titusville on the top of a 
stage-coach to seek his fortune. 





The monument is unique in that it tells 
its story through the nude figure of a 
man drilling—perhaps the first nude to 
be placed over a modern grave, although 
the symbolism is conveyed in a classic 
form that does not give either the appear- 
ance or the impression of unconventional- 
ity. The ensemble is of exedra shape, thus 
allowing seats, a plaza for the grave, and 
further opportunities for an elaboration 
of treatment. Advantage has been taken 
of these for terminating the wings with 
two flanking mortuary figures of “ Grief” 
and * Memory,” respectively, and in vivid- 
ly concentrating the thought by placing 
in the Greek niche the colossal bronze fig- 
ure of “ The Driller,” who embodies the 
plastic allegory of the work. 

Charles Henry Niehaus, of New York, 
as sculptor, and Charles L. Brigham, of 
Boston, as architect, executed the monu- 
ment. 








Charleston’s Winter Exposition 


seek immunity from our rigid climate is | 


XPOSITIONS usually hold their ses- 
5 sions in summer, when everybody 
has a vacation season, and presum- 

ably the time and money to spend in see- 
ing the sights; but Charleston proposes 
to run counter to all precedent, and throw 
open its Exposition doors at the very be- 
ginning of our winter season. There is 
good reason for this too, which the di- 
rectors have undoubtedly carefully con- 
sidered, and it may prove a drawing card 
of no small value. The winter climate of 
Charleston is mild and salubrious, enti- 
cingly attractive in its springlike balmi- 
ness, and to pass from the chill of the 
North to the warmth of Charleston is an 
experience not soon to be forgotten. Our 
winter migration southward is ever in- 
creasing, and the army of travellers who 
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John Barrett 


Diplomatic commissioner for the Louisiana Ex- 
position, and who will visit Asia, Australia, and 
Hawaii for this purpose. 








of respectable size under ordinary condi- | 


tions; but with a winter exposition, show- 
ing some of the products and beauties of 
the tropics, the attraction must doubly in- 
fluence this annual movement. 

Charleston is by every virtue of natural 
situation and climatic conditions eminent- 
ly suited for the holding of a winter ex- 
position. It is a seaport both convenient 
to reach and beautiful to view, with nat- 
ural advantages of land and sea to make 
it of interest to those who would visit 
it in winter. Incidentally it is histor- 
ically great in the scenes which have been 
enacted there—tragedies and comedies 
that have helped form a nation’s life. It 
is also a seaport that is geographically one 
of the best lccated for developing the 
trade with the West Indies — for which 
avowed purpose the Exposition is held. 

The Pan- American Exposition was de- 
signed to bring the South-American repub- 
lics into closer trade union with the Unit- 
ed States, and the Charleston Exposition 
promises to accomplish the same for the 
West Indies. Lying close to our doors, 
these islands have for generations past 
been almost totally neglected by us. The 
war with Spain over Cuba opened our 
eyes somewhat to their reiative impor- 
tance, and the recent agitation to acquire 
the Danish West-Indian islands further 
disseminated a certain amount of popular 
information; but otherwise we are mostly 
densely ignorant of the virtues, resources, 
and industrial possibilities of the West- 
Indian Islands. 

There are some seventy principal islands 
of the group which produce tropical crops, 
and, incidentally, trade with us and the 
rest of the world. The population of these 
islands varies greatly, but their aggre- 
gate consumption of American products 
and manutactured goods is greater by far 
than most imagine. We own none of 
them, and the average American knows 
little of them; yet our merchants who 
have made a specialty of their trade sell 
them more goods than to all the fifteen re- 
publics of South and Central America. 

Now that the Exposition at Charleston 
is about to throw open its doors, statis- 
ties have been carefully collected and ar- 
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ranged so that cach visitor can make fair 
comparisons. These figures, if not unduly 
repeated and emphasized, may well serve 
to arouse general interest in the sub- 
ject. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1900, the sales of our surplus goods 
in the West Indies amounted to a total 
valuation of $47,436,677, and with the fif- 
teen South and Central American repub- 
lics exactly $42,373,255, leaving a fair bal- 
ance in favor of the islands off our Florida 
coast. But for the sake of comparison it 
should be stated that during the same pe- 
ried our total exports to China, Japan, 
and Asiatic Russia combined amounted to 
$47,396,744, showing another trade balance 
in favor of the West Indies. Then this 
trade with the near-by islands exceeded in 
value all that we shipped to Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Portugal, Russia. 
Spain, Austria-Hungary, and Norway and 
Sweden. Our surplus goods shipped to all 
these European countries combined aggre- 
gated $45,089,368. 

These figures show that there is good 
reason to stimulate closer commercial re- 
lationships with the West Indies. The in- 
habitants of these islands buy freely of us, 
notwithstanding that none belong to us, 
and Great Britain’s flag waves over fifty- 
six, France’s over three, the Netherlands’ 
over five, and Denmark’s over three. The 
trade that has been established between 
the tropical islands of the Atlantic and 
the United States is thus a natural and 
not a forced one; it has come here of its 
free will, and not through fear or undue 
persuasion. If this much has been accom- 
plished through indifferent efforts, it may 
be surmised that by systematic co-opera- 
tion nearly all of the commerce of the 
islands may eventually be directed into 
American channels. 

The products of the West Indies are 
tropical in character, and their exhibition 
at Charleston this winter will tend to 
stimulate a demand for them in this coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the fact that Flor- 
ida and California raise oranges and pine- 
apples, neither State is distinetly tropical 
in climate or products, but only semi- 
tropical. Consequently, while the orange 
and pineapple growers may not wish to 
stimulate the import of these fruits from 
the West Indies, there can be no opposi- 
tion to increasing our supplies in a score 
or more of fruits and products that can be 
raised only in tropical climates. We have 
much to sell to the inhabitants of the 
West Indies, and they have crops that*we 
need if we but knew more of their nature. 
Incidentally, the exhibition of the products 
of the islands must prove of remarkable 
attraction to visitors, coming as they do 
from islands where the sun is eternally 
warm, and the snows of winter unknown 
things. GEORGE FE. WALSH. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrur should always be used for chiidren teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
—[Adz. 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BorDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand 
ard for more than forty y s. Send 10c. for ‘“ Baby’s 
Diary.” 








71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Advz.] 


TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 
year. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
—([Adv. 


A PURE article cf champagne is a healthy bever 
age. Get Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry. 40 years’ 
record.—[{ Adv. ] 


A coop drink is better when you add ABgsorr’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists’ and grocers’. 
—[Adv.] 
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wide. 


The best 
muslin 
made 

for 
underwear 
and 
general 
household 
purposes, 
For sale by all 


leading jobbers} 
and retailers. 












Samples of this] 
muslin mailed 
free on applica 
tion. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth St., New York 
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The best stomach regulator. 
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New Companies 
Begin Right 


books 


properly prepared and opened. 


when they have their 


There always is more outlay than 
income in new enterprises, and 
unnecessary expenses should be 
prevented at the start. Many a 


promising business has failed 
because the money has given out 
before a paying basis has been 
established. The result might 
have been different had the books 
shown the exact condition of the 


business at the close of each day, 


Baker- Vawter 


Business 
Systems 


place a business man in posses- 
sion of the very knowledge he 
requires in order to most intelli- 
gently direct his affairs. They 
are the result of examination of 
office work in every line of trade 
and are adaptable to any business, 
saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at a reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


Please write for pamphlet, ‘‘The Outcome 
of Unintelligent Competition,’’ contain- 
ing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Co. 


136 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 








Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


lood-Tide 





The author of “ Flood-Tide” is al 
ready well known by her first book, 
called “Cape Cod Folks,” and more 
recently by her popular novel, ‘“ Vesty 
of the Like the story last 
mentioned, ‘ Flood-Tide 
dramatic story of primitive life in a 
hamlet coast Maine. ‘The 
Buffalo Commercial says. “It is a de 
lightful book ; the humor is quaint and 
delicious.” The Brooklyn Eagle says : 
“ A book brimful of rustic humor of a 


Basins.” 


is a strong, 


town in 


pure delicacy and a full flavor.” 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1 50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQ.. NEW YORK 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, (%,a0"r 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 





BITTERS 


None better in mixed drinks. 
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ARVARD and Columbia 

fought out the first big 

football battle of the 

season October 12, on 

Soldiers Field in Cam- 
bridge. The result, 18 to 0, in 
Harvard’s favor, was decisive 
enough, although six points less 
than a year ago, when the Crim- 
son rolled up a total of 24. The 
game this veer failed to give a 
really accurate line on what 
either team can do when it 
shall have more nearly reached 
its true form. Columbia was 
in the poorest shape of the two. 
serrien, her captain and_ full- 
back, and Henriquez, left end, 
were prevented from playing by 








the suecess of the guards - back 
and its several variations. 


ORNELL — succeeded in 
( scoring 24 points against 

Union, and shutting the 
latter out. But the Ithacans’ 
playing was erratic and in no 
wise up to championship form. 
Slowness was the chief fault, al- 
though there was much off-side 
play. At no time, however, was 
Cornell’s goal in danger.  La- 
fayette found Syracuse a_ hard 
proposition, but succeeded in de- 
feating her by 5 to 0. West 
Point beat Trinity, 17 to 0, while 
Carlisle caught a tartar in 
Bucknell, but won, 6 to 5. Some 








the Columbia faculty, and their 
absence was keénly felt. The 
biggest surprise of the day was 
the ability of Columbia to hold 
Harvard for downs when the attack was made on the 
line. Nearly every one had expected to see the Crim- 
son rushers tear great holes in Columbia, and when 
the Blue and White withstood Harvard’s attack in 
this direction, there was much comment. The Cam- 
bridge men, however, found it easy to make long 
gains around left end, the position that the absent 
Henriquez would have held safe. On the other hand, 


Columbia taking the Ball around Harvard’s End 


characterized her play this season, defeating 

Lehigh, 35 to 0, in two twenty-minute halves. 
Two touch-downs were made in seven minutes by fine 
team-play and splendid interference. In fact, the 
showing of the Tigers was, outside of some fumbling, 
about the best this year. It will not do to say that 
the players from old Nassau have made all their large 
scores because of the weakness 
of their opponents. True, the 


Pi ierscteri continued the fast work which has 











James H. Hyde’s Postilion Turn-out The runners were 


the Columbia backs—Morley and Harold Weekes— 
found it extremely difficult to skirt Harvard's ends 
Captain Campbell, in particular, playing a star game 
in his position. As indicated in this column last 
week, the hurdling of Weekes was anticipated, and 
means found to prevent gains. The Columbia half- 
back tried the now celebrated play several times, but 
failed to make good. 


J HEAT Columbia’s team, composed largely of men 
| who are yet green and new to the game, should 
hold Harvard as well as it did was not a 
preasant thing for the Cambridge coaches to contem- 
plate. Harvard will have to do much better than 
that when she meets Pennsylvania, two weeks from 
to-day. There was considerable fumbling and off-side 
play, about equally divided between the opposing sides. 
Ristine and Kernan did good work for the Crimson 
at the half - back positions, and 
Matthews, the colored quarter- 
back, ran the eleven in excel- 





Tigers have had no real trying- 
out this season, but as they are 
continually improving, large 
scores may be looked for up to 
the game with Cornell. Recent 
changes in the Princeton make- 
up are believed to have greatly 
strengthened the team, which 
was already for- 

midable and _play- 


Western games were: Michigan 
33, Indiana 0; Minnesota 19, 
Nebraska, 0. 


W YHEN William C. Whitney purchased the great 
two-year-old filly Endurance by Right for 
$35,000, he secured a race-horse that, judging 

from her record this season, must be classed as one 

of the greatest of the year. There are many good 
judges who pronounce Endurance by Right the best 
two-year in 1901, either colt or filly. Unlike some 
other racing-stars that have only participated in two 
or three contests, presumably when they were at their 
best, Endurance by Right has raced steadily all sea- 
son, and was only beaten twice. She was highly re- 
garded up to the time when she met Clarence Mackay’s 
Heno in what was virtually a match race. Defeating 
the latter in a five-and-three-quarter-furlong contest, 
she broke all records for the distance on the Gravesend 
track. Her reputation was still further heightened 
when Heno beat Yankee, the Futurity winner, and 
other fast ones in the Matron stakes at Morris Park, 





ing good ball. 


ALE’S South- 

) ern trip was 
successful. 

The principal 
game was with the 
Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, whom 
she defeated, 24 to 
0. The giant Blue 
line, working in 
fast and aggressive 
fashion, simply 
crushed the Mid- 
dies. Yale’s play- 
ing was not con- 
fined to any one 
particular style. 
Steady line - buck- 
ing, tackles - back 
formations, and 
skirting the ends 
were all effective. 


protected by fine 
interference, and 
there seems to have been little chance 
for criticism. In Philadelphia, at the 
end of the first half. Brown and Penn. 














stood a tie, neither having scored. It 
seems to be a peculiarity of Pennsyl- 
vania this year to play the second half 
much better than the first. In the game 
with State College, Penn.’s play was 100 
per cent. better in the second half. In the match with 
Brown the Red and Blue was within an ace of being 
scored against in the first half, and was battered and 
clearly outplayed by Brown, whose own mistakes alone 
prevented her scoring. In the second half Penn. took 
a most surprising brace, and appeared like a different 
team. Penn.’s offensive play has been much _ better 
than her defence, and once she got Brown on the run 
she rolled up 26 points in short order. The feature 
was the celerity with which plays were moved and 


Endurance by Right, Mr. Whitney’s $35,090 Filly 


as Heno’s performance opened the eyes of racing-men 
to the real merit of the filly that had just beaten him. 


ISS GENEVIEVE HECKER’S triumph in the 
M Woman’s National Golf Championships, which 
were played on the links of the Baltusrol Golf 

Club, was largely due to her pluck and determination. 
Miss Hecker is a magnificent example of the Ameri- 
can girl and the American type of players. She can 
justly lay claim to being a natural golfer, and is the 
first, since Miss Beatrix Hoyt 

was beaten two years ago, to 





lent shape, and will come pretty 
near holding the position in 
many of the coming games. For 
Columbia, Bruce at centre, Lan- 
con at right guard, and Van 
Hoevenberg at right end did 
good work, in addition to Mor- 
ley and Weekes. But Columbia’s 
team-work was only an apology 
for the real thing. Considering 
the circumstances, this was no 
more than might have been ex- 
pected. Harvard’s tandem and 
other formations were cleverly 
executed, and in general her 
team-work and all-around play 
were far superior to Colum- 
bia’s. It is to be regretted that 
there was much roughness and 
slugging. It makes no difference 
who began it; the referee is to 
be criticised for allowing it to go 








gain the title, both Miss Gris- 
com and Miss Underhill being re- 
garded as “ made” golfers. The 
National tournament was a week 
of surprises. At the very start, 
Miss Frances Griscom, the last 
year’s champion, failed in the 
qualifying round in a field that 
ranked as the most brilliant, as 
well as the largest, that ever 
assembled in a woman’s cham- 
pionship contest in this country. 
Other stars who failed to qual- 
ify were Mrs. Barlow of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Caleb Fox, Miss 
Eunice Terry, Miss Maude K. 
Wetmore, Miss “ Johnnie” Car- 
penter, and Miss Ruth Under- 
hill, the 1899 champion. As in 
the men’s National tournament 
at Atlantic City, the play at 
Baltusrol showed there had been 








to the extent that it did. It 
is to be hoped this is the last. 


Harvard scoring first Touch-down against Columbia 


much improvement in the game 
within the past year. The Bal- 
tusrol course, although about the 
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same length as at Shinnecock, where the 
1900 woman’s tournament was held, is 
probably a trifle more difficult, owing to 
its being narrower, requiring the great- 
est accuracy. Yet at Baltusrol the high- 


est of the qualifying scores was 104, 
against 111 at Shinnecock. This indi- 


cates that a larger number of players are 
steadily approaching the leaders each year. 
Another similarity to the men’s tourna- 
ment was the fact that after the week’s 
play, the final struggle for supremacy was 
between the East and the West, in which 
the East again triumphed. Walter E. 
‘gan, the runner-up against Walter J. 
Travis, hailed from Chicago. Miss Lucy 
H. Herron, Miss Hecker’s final opponent, 
came from Cincinnati. Though unsuc- 
cessful in both instances, the Western 
golfers were greatly encouraged at the 
fine showing made by their representa- 
tives, and it is a healthy and thoroughly 
satisfactory condition of affairs. 


style and execution of Miss Herron 

and Miss Hecker. The former was 
almost perfect in her short game, and un- 
questionably gained her prominent posi- 
tion in the tournament by her steadiness 
and accuracy on the greens. In _ spite 
of Miss Hecker’s magnificent style and 
commanding long game, she was several 
times in a perilous position through her 
weakness in putting and approaching, 
which was rather unusual for her. One 
of the most exciting struggles of the week 
was between Miss Hecker and Miss 
Bishop. ‘The former at one time was ap- 
parently hopelessly beaten. She had been 
playing with the new lively ball, and seem- 
ed to have no control. By the advice of 
her caddie, the solid ball was _ substi- 
tuted, and she was finally triumphant by 
1 up on the nineteenth hole. As Miss 
Hecker has won the Metropolitan cham- 
pionship twice, beating Miss Underhill in 
1900 and 1901, her success in the National 
gives her much prominence in golfing cir- 
cles. She is a pupil of George Strath, and 
learned her game at the Wee Burn Golf 
Club. She was entered from the Essex 
County Country Club, of Orange. It is 
the first time that a woman has held both 
the Metropolitan and U. 8. G. A. titles. 


T: ERE was marked difference in the 


ISITORS at the National Horse 
V Show in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, next month, will find a 
new rig to occupy their attention. It is 
a postilion turnout, such as was a neces- 
sity in the early part of the last century. 
The trap to be shown is a four-wheeled 
shooting-cart, and has high seats without 
backs. It looks like a gig, and is a very 
smart kind of a shooting-trap. The pos- 
tilion rider, booted and spurred, and car- 
rving a lash whip, rides the near horse. 
He uses a light saddle and sits well for- 
ward. His livery will be that of a hun- 
dred years ago, consisting of a short tight- 
fitting jacket, white breeches, soft boots 
with brown tops, and a beaver hat of 
light shade. There are no driving reins, 
the postilion controlling the team with 
bridle reins. The use of a postilion gives 
greater privacy to the occupants of a 
carriage, besides affording an extra seat. 
Originally a postilion rode and guided the 
leaders in a coach or post-chaise when 
four horses were used. He also rode one 
of the horses when there was only a 
pair. When better roads and steam trans- 
portation came into vogue, the postilion 
faded from sight, and now, after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, his re-en- 
trance into road driving will be watched 
with interest. 


ALTER J. TRAVIS’S performance | 
in the Westbrook golf tournament 


last week is evidence that the 
Amateur National champion is in top 
form. In the second round of match play 
he made a new All-American record. This 
was in his contest with S. A. Jennings, 
whom he beat by 7 up, 5 to play. Travis 
went over the thirty-six-hole course in 
154, each time in 77. Not only is this the 
amateur record for the links, but it wipes 
out the professional figures as well. It 
is also the best card for thirty-six holes 
ever returned in a competition in Amer- 
ica. Stewart Gardner, the professional, 
heid the course record, which he made in 
winning the All-Comers tournament last 
July. But on that occasion Gardner only 
did 157, so that Travis’s feat by com- 
parison is remarkable. The nine-hole 
round is 3049 yards long. This Travis 
had to traverse four times, making a dis- 
tance quite up to championship length, 
either abroad or in this country. This is 
26 strokes better than fives for thirty-six 
holes. Seven holes were made in 3, fifteen 
in 4, eleven in 5, and three holes required 
6. Travis used a lively ball and on sev- 
eral occasions substituted an aluminum 
spoon for the mid-iron. 





Will 
Fear not the morrow and its mystery. 
It hath no labor harder than the past. 
It hath no portal, howsoever fast, 
But opens to the bearer of the key! 
ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
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29 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





“3526, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 
Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand. No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 

You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds, All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. 


Hartford, Conn. London. 

















“And they gathered themselves together in cities.’ 


URBAN POPULATION 





IN 4900. 





The growth in the population of a country and the manner of its 
distribution among cities, villages, and the rural districts is always an 
interesting field for study and investigation. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“Four-Track Series” No. 13 gives the population of all cities in the 
United States of more than 8,000 inhabitants according to the census of 
1900, and a comparative table showing the population in 1890. 


contains two maps in colors. 


A copy of No. 13, “Urban Population in 1900,” sent free, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage-stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 


Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


The 


It also 











Playing Cards 


You hold GOOD CARDS. 
“Card Games and How to Play Them” a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 

Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING CarD Co., 

Cincinnati, 


Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 
to Australia. 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 
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Finest Matured Old 


Krish Whiskey 


Has all the merits of 
Scotch without that smoky taste 
which many object to. 
SOFT AND PLEASANT 
Bottled by LIPTON, Ltd., 
DUBLIN ano LONDON. 

Sole Agents U, S. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 














A Serviceable Gift™ 
: Just what ev: cy homeneeds 
Gem Ironing Machine 


Wee’ 10 hours’ work in 1 hour. 
Heated by gas or gasoline 
-1l4 cents per hour. akes 
ironing easy. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ‘* Modern Methods 
in Ironing.” 


CO., Box A, Racine, Wis. 









| DOMESTIC MANGLE 


PARALYSIS LOCOMOTOR ATAXTA& 
Nervous ProstrationOured 
Dr. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























A Stirring Tale of Life and Love in the Days Just Before 


the American Revolution 


CARDIGAN 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Ifustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS “ary 


FRANKLIN 
SQUARE 
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Tramp Steamers 


HE tramp steamers of the ocean high 

I ways have always been picturesque 
objects of commercial interest, and 
their unexpected appearance at sea in 
quarters far out of the routes of regular 
travel has more than once relieved for 
passengers the tediousness of a trip across 
the ocean. Like their namesake on land. 
they travel everywhere, and turn up at 
the most unexpected moment; but to a 
certain extent they have been the barom- 
eter of business. Where the tramp steam- 
ers flock in numbers there are trade and 
commercial activity. Some years it is in 
South America; six months later it may 
be off the coast of Africa, or again on our 
South Atlantic or Pacific coast. The 
tramps seem to scent their prey in some 
unexplained manner, and by some law of 
mutual attraction they hurry to the scene. 
In the past quarter of a century a good 
deal of our American commerce has 
pended on the fleet of tramp steamers 
for its transportation. Our great Southern 
cotton crop annually kept scores of tramps 
employed several months a year, and the 
fruits of the tropics and the iron ore 
of the Southern States added greatly to 
their mission in life. But the ship-build- 
ing revival of recent years has created 
revolutions in shipping interests, and the 
tramps have been the first to suffer from 
it. One of the noteworthy changes in 
this respect has been the establishment of 
many new regular lines of steamers ply- 


de- 


ing between important ports. New lines 
have been established between Ameri- 
can ports and Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
West Indies, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines and Chinese ports. In former 
days the picturesque . tramp steamers 


carried all the cargoes between these 
centres of commerce, touching regularly 
once or twice a year at certain ports to 
pick up cargoes. But the new lines have 
crowded the tramps out of the trade, and 
they have been forced to seek new fields 
for exploitation. 

There was always plenty of cargo of a 
certain character which tramps could pick 
up in ports like New York, Boston, and 


Philadelphia, but to-day the new lines 
of freight-steamers crossing the ocean 


have limited this field also. Fewer tramps 
enter New York Harbor than ever before. 
In competition with such freighters as the 
new mammoth ocean liners running regu- 
larly to this port, the tramps have little 
opportunity to make a living. They can 
no longer cut below the freight rates of 
the big steamship companies. On the other 
hand, the tramp steamers are combining 
to form regular freight service between 
important ports still unconnected by es- 
tablished steamship lines. Several of 
these combinations have already enlisted 
in the service some twoscore tramp steam- 
ers, which formerly wandered aimlessly 
from port to port, hoping to pick up a 
cargo that would pay a fair dividend 
on the money invested in the craft. 

Most of the tramp steamers are old 
regular liners which have been sold by 
the companies to make room for largei 
and more modern steamers. When a steam- 
er becomes a tramp it has passed through 
the best stages of its usefulness. It is 
practically an old, discarded, broken-down 
wreck, then, doomed to wander over the 
ocean for a few more years before being 
broken up for scrap-iron. There is some- 
thing pathetic in a fleet of tramp steam- 
ers slowly puffing out of a harbor like New 
York. Some have the graceful lines of 
may be that 
one can recognize in the fleet an old dis- 
which a years ago 
stood first among the transatlantic flyers. 
After leaving the services of the company 
which built her, the steamer may be used 
for a few years by some smaller regular 


score of 


steamship line. She then descends from 
a passenger to a regular freighter. She 
is too slow for the former purpose, but 
with some little alterations she can be 
made to do good service as a_ regular 
freighter for another decade. Then she 


takes another downward step, and becomes 
a tramp. She is purchased for a nominal 
sum, and is sent from port to port to eke 
out a small living in carrying miscellane- 
ous goods and merchandise wherever need 

ed. She may be chartered then by any 
one. She is just as likely to carry a load 
of ammunition to some South-American- 
revolutionary port as she is to take a load 
of iron ore to China or a cargo of tropical 
fruits to the north pole. Nothing is too 
small or too unique for her to carry, 
whether it be passengers or coal. 

But ten years of this hard work gen- 
erally finishes up a tramp. She is then 
ready for the scrap-heap. Some may last 
a few years longer, some less, but they 
all get there inside of fifteen years. Oc- 
casionally the tramps are stranded before 
this time, and they are sold by the owners 
for what they will bring near the scene 
of mishap. But whatever may be her 
end, it is an ignoble and pathetic one— 
pathetic, indeed, if she started life as a 
crack ocean-racer, with the admiring eyes 
of two continents fixed on her when she 
first slid from the stocks into the water. 
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The Memorial presented by the 
Jefferson Club 


‘** Monticello,” Jefferson’s Home at Charlottesville, Virginia 


, The Shaft on the Missouri 
University Campus 


Honoring the Memory of Thomas Jefferson 


The Jefferson Club of St. Louis, Missouri, made a pilgrimage to Charlottesville, Virginia, October 12, and placed at Monticello a granite shaft to commemorate Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana. 
The Jefferson monument now standing on the campus of the Missouri State University at Columbia, also shown above, is the only monument to Jefferson in the territory of the Louisiana Purchase 
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Miss Stone’s Capture by 
Brigands 


HE capture and retention for ransom of 

Miss Mary Stone,a missionary of the Amer- 

ican Board to the European Turkey Mis- 

sion, has aroused the entire civilized world. 

One hundred and ten thousand dollars has 

been demanded for her release by the bri- 
gands, who are amenable to the Bulgarian government. 
A large amount towards this sum has been raised by 
popular subscription in this country, but there seems 
to be some doubt as to the wisdom of paying the 
money, even to effect Miss Stone’s release. The argu- 
ment that it would establish a dangerous precedent— 
would be setting a price on the head of every foreign 
traveller in the country, whether missionary or tour- 
ist—is not without weight. 

Miss Stone was one of a party of sixteen people 
captured by the brigands. The others, with the ex 
ception of one woman, Mrs. Tsilka, were released, with 
instructions to leave the neighborhood or suffer in- 
stant death. Mrs. Tsilka is a graduate of the Presby- 
terian Hospital of New York, but being a native of 
Bulgaria, does not come under the protection of the 


























Miss Mary Stone 


American government. Those in this city who know 
Miss Stone, however, say that they feel assured that 
she will insist that the ransom, if paid, must include 
the release of Mrs. Tsilka. 

Miss Stone’s work consisted largely of making tours 
into the country surrounding Salonica, for the pur- 
pose of giving Bible readings and securing converts 
to the cause of Christianity. This is not the first time 
she has been in danger, as letters to her friends at 
home have shown. In several instances the horses 
belonging to the party with which she travelled have 
been stolen. 

Miss Stone, so far as can be learned, has suffered 
no personal violence. She is said to be confined in a 
cave, closely guarded, and treated with deference, if 
not. with liberality. She is a woman of middle age, 
and has served as a missionary for many years. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the State Department have taken 
an active interest in Miss Stone’s case, and are doing 
all in their power to effect her release. 

Salonica, where Miss Stone was stationed, and from 
which she made tours to the different localities in the 
neighborhood, is a city of about 60,000 people, at the 
head of the Gulf of Salonica.- It is of great antiquity, 
being formerly known as Therma, and later as Thes- 
salonica. The city contains several notable mosques 
and many relics of Roman and Byzantine architecture. 

















Salonica, Turkey in Europe, where Miss Stone 


made her Headquarters 


PICTORIAL NOTES OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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FREE ‘To every man or 
woman interested in healthful 
dressing, we will send the above 
handsome booklet. It de- 
scribes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains.valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at the 
price of ordinary underwear. Address 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
%5 Franklin St., New York. 


— floen) 
Constable K3Co. 


Lingerie 
Autumn and Winter 
Novelties. 











NEW PARIS MODELS | T 


in Night Robes, Bolero and Short Corset 
Covers, Elaborate Nainsook Petti- 
coats, Tea Jackets, Zennana 
Wrappers, 
Brocaded Silk Petticoats, Bridal Trousseaux. 


Broadovay AS 19th 5. 


NEW YORK. 





1831 


T H E Seventy-Second Year 
COUNTRY °° 
CENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 








Every department written by specialists, the highest 
authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in quali- 
fications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of com- 
pleteness not even attempted by others. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 


UP WITH THE TIMES. 
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Single Subscription, $1.50; 


Two Subscriptions, $2.50; 
Five Subscriptions, $5.50 


INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 


SPECIAL 


Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 cents. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for them. 
Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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General Robert P. Hughes 


‘The Army in Samar 


HE recent disaster to the American 
forces in the island of Samar, which 
resulted in the extermination of two- 
thirds of Company C, Ninth United States 
Infantry, took place in the district com- 
manded by General Robert P. Hughes, who 
immediately went to the scene and is now 
preparing to strike a retaliatory blow at 
the insurgents. There is no doubt that the 
fallen Americans will be fully avenged, 
for General Hughes is an able officer, and 
has done rare good service in the Philip- 
pines. General Hughes went to the isl- 
ands on the staff of Major-General Otis, 
and has successfully filled a number of im- 
portant posts. He was Provost Marshal 
of Manila during the early days of the 
Filipino rebellion, and General Otis gave 
him official praise for the able manner 
in which he fought the great fire in Ma- 
nila, his tact and vigilance alone saving 
the capital from complete destruction. 

General Hughes was born in Pennsyl- 
vania sixty-two years ago. When the civil 
war broke out he entered the army as a 
private in the Twelfth Pennsylvania In- 
fantry, and he rose to be Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of the One-Hundred-and-Ninety-ninth 
Pennsylvania. He was brevetted Colonel 
for gallant services in the assault on Fort 
Gregg, Virginia. Continuing in the regu- 
lar army, ‘he was transferred to the In 
spector- -General’s Department many years 
ago, and has made a splendid record. 
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Six Weeks of Opera 
in English 


N Wagner’s “ Die Meistersinger,” Hans 

I Sachs, amiable poet - cobbler that he 
is, interrupts the pompous Beckmes- 
ser’s serenade by outrageous hammerings 
upon an obstinate shoe, and then answers 
the Nuremberg town-clerk’s remonstrances 
by asking, with feigned surprise, “ Have 
you been singing?” The Castle Square 
Opera Company two years ago at the 
American Theatre might have brought the 
Metropolitan Opera House forces into 
court on a similar complaint, only to re- 


ceive the answer Beckmesser got. Since 
then, Director Henry W. Savage, of the 


troupe that sings in English, has breathed 
the freer air of Broadway, and this au- 
tumn Beckmesser offered his serenade be- 
fore his big opponent was ready for the 
contest. The last notes of it are still 
echoing in the Broadway Theatre, where 
the Castle Square organization is ending 
a six weeks’ season, Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hiiuser ” and Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Mi- 
kado ” alternating in the oddly construct- 
ed final bill. 


In spite of this German-English group, 
Italian opera, new and old, has dominated 
the repertory. Puccini’s latest work, 
“Mme. Butterfly,” was not finished in 


by his now familiar “ La Bohéme 








cagni and Leoncavallo, with 


time, but this composer was represented | 
2. Mas- | 
“ Cavalleria | 


| Rustieana ” 


| Most interesting of all was 
| chielli’s “‘ La 








Pagliacci,” respectively, 
Italy before this 
Verdi young contributed “Il 
Verdi middle-aged, “ Aida.” 
Amileare Pon- 
Gioconda,” which antici- 
pated twenty-six years ago what the com- 
posers of Milan and Rome are trying to do 
to-day. If the company has done little 
else of musical significance, this must not 
be forgotten. 


and “ 
helped to keep recent 
publie. 
Trovatore ” 


a better knowledge of “ La 
Gioconda,” has the Castle Square troupe 
added anything to music in New York? 
No, if the question concern only the qual- 
ity of performance; yes, emphatically, if 
its scope include actual effect upon the 
large audiences drawn to the Broadway 
Theatre. Promises have been fulfilled; re- 
spectable opera in English, at low prices, 
has attracted thousands of theatre-goers, 
and other thousands who care for music, 
but will not or cannot pay for Metropoli- 
tan Opera House seats. More citizens 
of this and other towns to-day know that 
Charles Gounod wrote “ Faust,” and did 
not write “ Martha,” than before the pres- 
ent season began. Let this and what it 
involves be held in favorable remembrance. 


Aside from 


With mediocre orchestra and conducting, | 


and with the general lack of poetry and 
of style among the principals, it was not 
possible that the art of music should be 
greatly advanced by these six weeks of 
opera; yet the system that has developed 
this year 
ing young 
years ago sent forth 
is not to be despised. 

SAMUEL SWIFT. 


American singer, 


Yvonne de Treville, 
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Negative Virtues 
of the Monkey 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 
P United States Commissioner of Edu- 

cation, and “the wisest man in 
has a quick, nervous man- 
which adds greatly to the 
effect of his witty savings, because the 
hearer’s mind rarely works fast enough 
to get their full force at once. Not long 
ago, at the close of an address on com- 
parative civilization, a member of the au- 
dience, who had lighted a cigar to comfort 
his homeward walk, tarried to ask Dr. 
Harris why he rated the civilization of the 
Caucasian race necessarily so much higher 
than that of other races. “ After all, doc- 
tor,” said he, “ the distinction seems arbi- 
trary. Take the case of the Indians on 
the Delaware River, for example: before 
the whites came among them these people 
were free from many of the evils which 
beset them as soon as they were brought 
into contact with Caucasian civilization. 
Such a thing as small-pox, or any kindred 
disease, was unknown among them; they 
were guiltless of drunkenness.” 

“ All negative virtues — negative vir- 
tues,” interrupted the Commissioner. 

“But we cannot afford to ignore even 
negative virtues in our estimate of a civ- 
ilization,” persisted the inquirer. “ You 
doubtless can recall other races who pos- 
sess the same as these I have mentioned.” 

“Oh, certainly, 
of South America.” 

“ Well, you will admit ”—the argument- 
ative gentleman was becoming a trifle net- 
tled—* that there are some points of dif- 
ference between the negative virtues of the 
South-American monkeys and those of the 
Indians?” 

“Yes, in favor of the monkeys.” And 
Dr. Harris cast a half-humorous glance 
at his neighbor’s cigar as he explained: 
“ For instance, they don’t smoke tobacco.” 


Washington,” 
ner of speech, 
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Excels all Predecessors 

ARPER’S WEEKLY for September 

28 excels all of its predecessors. 

It is an artistic triumph, and an 

invaluable contribution to the history of 

our times. Its leading subject, of course, 

is the funeral of President McKinley.— 
Times-Herald, Waco, Texas. 
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Certified Public Accountants 
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The Truth 


can be told about 


WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


without any concealment or 
perversion of facts. 
It is pure and 
acme of wine excellence, 
offered at a less price than any 
foreign champagne. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Mak Rheims, N. Y. 
§ Sold by all vaspes table y wine dealers everywhere. 
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| Manhattan ‘Theatre 
MRS FISKEW 


and her company in 


MIRANDA Ba coNY 


Every Evening at 8:20. Saturday Matinee at 2.15 


B'dway& 23 St. 
New York 
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WRINGING HIM DRY 


RE ADVISED TO 


Investigate Endowment Life Insurance 





It enables you to save money regularly. You are 
absolutely certain of full returns for the money invested. 
Those dependent upon you are certain of protection 


in event of your death. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
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NEWARK, N.J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“A Barrel of Monkeys” 


could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 


“The Changing Faces.” 


It will amuse you and entertain your friends, 
and keep you puzzling for hours. 








MYSTERIOUS. 


CLEVER. INGENIOUS. 
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FREE for 2c. Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 





ADDRESS, DEPARTMENT H., 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Cr. 


PROPRIETORS OF WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 


NESS and head noises permanent- pe 

ly cured. New and startling dis- é 
covery by a well-known Boston 

Aurist. Illustrated book and 

iin “toss treatment FREE. ( 


PHONO PNEUMO TREATMENT, 7 A D 
ee Huntington Avenne, Boston, iinse, 


RUBBER 
HORSE 
"SHOE. 


‘The greatest improvement the world has yet evolved 
for the benefit of the horse. Costs a little more at 
first than a steel shoe, but cheaper in the end, be- 

| cause it wears longer. Makes slipping impossible, and 
| deadens the jar of the pavement, doubling the length 
| of a horse’s service. 


$44466444664644455555 
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In order to give all interested an op- 
portunity to see the wonderful possi- 
bilities, the superior optical qualities, 
the speed and universal usefulness of 


Bausch & Lomb 
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Hor ses’ "Feet. ” Invaluable for every horse'o whe! 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER €O., 10 Finn Street, Akron, 0. 








the ‘Perfect Photo Lens, we have 
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with it under difficult circumstances 
reproduced and send them free. 
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